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GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,—THE PRINCE. 
PART 9. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE IMMORTAL PETER CONCEIVES ANOTHER 
SCHEME AND THEN STARTS FOR THE MOSQUI- 
TO SHORE. 


Up to this point—namely, the departure of the 
Honduras packet with sixty-five emigrants on 
board, McGregor had conducted the affair with 
such consummate ingenuity, that even the sus- 
picions of George had been lulled; but when on 
dining with His Highness immediately after- 
wards, he saw the oath of allegiance administer- 
ed to the officers about to embark in the next 
vessel, and noticed the peculiar chuckle of Mc- 
Gregor, whe had on that occasion taken too 
much wine, he began to entertain strong doubts 
on the subject of His Highnesses motives being 
honorable ; still, in the absence of proof, he went 
on hoping that all his suspicions were baseless, 
and acting upon his original conviction of the 
noble character of the objeet proposed. 

While George was thus zealously engaged, 
and just before the Kennersly Castle—the vessel 
appointed to follow the Honduras packet—was 
teady to sail, he was visited by Weesense, who, 
having conceived a plan for removing the only 
objection to Mosquitia that had been started by 
Persons wishing to emigrate, was anxious to 
communicate the nature of that plan with the 
view of securing the patronage of the Prince. 

‘Ihave a scheme, Mr. Julian,’ said he, on 
pening the subject, ‘an extraordinary scheme, 
sit,—a scheme which will render the Mesquito- 
shore, sir, a paradise.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed George; ‘1 know, of 

1 


course, that you are anextremely clever person, 
— I should scarcely have imagined it possi- 

e:’ 

‘I'll prove that it is, sir; I'll prove it to de- 
monstration; and if, wen 1 prove it, you will 
only do me the favor to introduce me to His 
Highness the Prince, I'l] stake my reputation 
that I'll make your fortune as well as my own 
in six months!’ 

‘Well, if that be the case, I shall certainly ap- 
preciate its value.’ 

‘You will, sir; I am perfectly sure that you 
will. I only thought of it this morning do you 
know, while in bed! It’s extraordinary how 
these things, sir, will strike a man. They are 
like poetic images, they'll only come just when 
they please: you can’t ferce them and try all 
you know; or like friends, farthest off when 
most wanted.’ 

‘You cannot, at all events, in this ease com- 
plain.’ 

‘That is the thing, sir—the very thing which 
makes it so fortunate !—the fact of its recurring 
to me just in the nick of time, is what I look at; 
and the moment it struck me, I leapt out of bed 
and drew up the prospectus right off.’ 

‘What! is it then to be a rival company ?’— 
cried George, looking as if the idea had alarmed 
him. 

‘No, no, no, no; by ne manner of means; I 
propose to act in concert ; to forward your plans, 
to promote your views: it will be any thing but 
a rival company.’ 

‘Well, that indeed alters the case; but what 
do you mean to call it?’ 
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‘Why, I'll tell you, sir, what I mean to call it. 
You are aware, sir, that the Mosquito-shore, or 
Mosquitia, derived its name from the swarms of 
mosquitoes which sometimes pretty well darken 
the air, and which bite with remarkable severity. 
Very well. Now I’ve looked into natural his- 
tory, and [ there find that this sort of thing is ex- 
tremely unpleasant, for the creatures when they 
dig their torks into you leave a sort of poison 
behind, which induces a species of itching so 
peculiar, that you are halfinclined to scratch the 
very flesh off your bones. Very well. Now, 
impressed with the conviction, sir, that if these 
fellows were effectually served out, that is to 
say, if they were utterly exterminated from the 
face of society, it would be of great national im- 

ortance, I have invented an elixir, which, in 
foner of the Prince, I mean to call the Gregor- 
jan Specific, composed chiefly of asafcetida and 

in, which will make the whole swarm so blind 

runk, that they will instantly set to and fight 
among themselves, and continue to fight till they 
drop. Very well. Now, in order to bring this, 
you know, into full operation, I propose to es- 
tablish a company, to be called The Imperial 
Poyaisian Association for the Total Intoxication 
of Mosquitoes, Capital twenty thousand pounds, 
in two hundred shares of one hundred pounds 
each ; and according to my calculation the thing 
will yield about fifteen thousand a year, out of 
which | should say it would be as well to stipu- 
Jate for an annuity of five thousand pounds for 
the use of the patent.’ 

*Yes; that of course would be as well; and 
the shareholders would be indeed unreasonable 
to complain. But suppose there are no mosqui- 
toes in Poyais at all?’ 

‘Oh, but there are swarms you know.’ 

‘I understand not; but if even there be, how 
do you mean to get them to drink this elixir?’ 

‘Oh, the smell is enough, sir; they don’t want 
to drink ; you have only to impregnate the air 
with the scent. I have tried it on flies, and the 
effect is very potent, and so instantaneons, that 
the moment they sniff it they cut away and 
shake their heads and buzz, and pitch into each 
other, and feel so indignant !—it is really very 
amusing, it is, indeed.’ 

‘Oh! I shouldn't be surprised; but it occurs 
to me, that if its effects be so fatal to them, its 
value will be very inconsiderable to you; in 
other words, if, as you have explained, by im- 
pregnating the air you can get them into such a 
beastly state of intoxication that they will set to 
work and fight until all are des‘royed, it is clear 
that after that there will be none to destroy, in 
which case your annuity will not be worth 
much.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Peter, biting his nails,‘I see; I 
didn’t think of that. But itis a specific" 

‘That, of course, I don’t mean to dispute ; but 
I fear you are not au fait to the object proposed 
by the inventors of specifics in general; I am 
inclined to believe that you are not aware ef 
that object being to introduce artificial wants in 
order that they may eventually appear to be real. 
It would never do for them to effect cures; No: 
their aim is to intoxicate their patients, and there- 
by to lull the disease fur a time in order that it 
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may gain greater strength: and when this can 
be constantly done by specifics, specifics of 
course are in constant demand. Now, if you, 
by the application of your specific could so in- 
toxicate mosquitoes as to make them seem dead 
for a time, that when people began to marvel at 
its efficacy, they might rise again and sting them 
with increased vigor, it would be of great value 
as far as you are concerned, because the more 
they consumed, the more of course they would 
require; but depend upon it, Peter, he who 
either kills or cures off hand, will never grow 
rich by inventing specifics.’ 

‘I see, I see,’ observed Peter, who appeared 
to have been enlightened. ‘It is’nt a bad move 
at all, and it strikes me that if the elixir were 
weakened a little, you know, it might have that 
effect.’ 

‘So it might; but in Poyais McGregor tells 
me there are no mosquitoes.’ 

‘Well, certainly he onght to know. If there 
are none, of course the thing falls to the ground, 
but if there had been the swarms | have heard 
that there are, why it strikes me I just could 
have given them physic.’ 

‘Take my advice, Peter; satisfy yourself on 
the point—go out to Poyais.’ 

‘I go to Poyais?’ 

‘Why should you not go? Youare doing no 
good for yourself here; and I need not explain 
to you, Peter, that your associates are not of the 
most reputable caste. Be aman, and go out; 
I'll get you a good berth. It may enable you 
to realize an honorable fortune; and if it should 
not, it can do you no harm.’ 

‘Well, but really it never occurred to me; | 
never even dreamt of such a thing; but now, 
really now, would you recommend me to go?’ 

‘I most certainly should.’ 

‘Well; but leave— Well that would he a start!’ 

‘Have you any very powertul attraction here, 
Peter?’ 

‘Oh! I’ve no attraction at all! But I say, 
though, what sort of swells are the natives?— 
eh ?—they’re not cannibals, are they ?’ 

‘They are as harmless as you are, Peter.’ 

‘Because, you know, it they're all fighting 
swells—not that I can’t fight, you know, bu! 
one don’t always like, you know, to be in hot 
water.’ 

‘I understand. But you'll find them all very 
pleasant people.’ 

‘Well, now really I think I should like to go, 
do you know. But then what an idea !—what 
would they all say ?’ 

‘Why all whom you allude to would say you 
were a fool, aaa ecause they could no lon- 
ger make a fool of you.’ 

‘That’s true, Mr. Julian; they don’t treat me 
well. I am sure I doall in my power to serve 
them; and what dol get for it? Nothing. |'! 
go ! But then, where’s all the money to come 

Tom ?’ 


‘You'll require but little. 
you got?’ 

‘Three shillings and all told, believe me: 

‘I don’t allude, merely allude to what you have 
in your purse. 


How much have 
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‘All I have in my purse is all I have in the 
world.’ 

‘Bat have you no means of raising sufficient 
for an outfit ?’ 

‘None whatever; I might, perhaps, borrow a 
pound or so of Cavendish, provided I kept the 
thinga secret. Ifhe knew that I intended to 
leave him, I shouldn’t be able tu get a shilling.’ 

‘Well, but how do you manage to live?’ 

‘Oh—why—I dont know. Irun about chief- 
ly for him, you know—finding out people—get- 
ting hold of their characters—ascertaining what 
they are worth—whether they’re of the right 
sort to be victimized, and soon.’ 

‘I see; and when he makes a hit through your 
instrumentality, y u havea present, [ suppose, 
in the shape of a per-centage ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it; but 1 can’t get much out of 
him.’ 

‘Why, it would not answer his purpose to 
make you independent of him, Peter.’ 

‘But he might be a little more liberal, too. I 
make most, however, by lending my acceptance.’ 

‘By accepting bills you mean?’ 

‘Yes; I wi!l have my half per cent. on paper.’ 

‘Do you accept many bills inthe course of a 
ear?’ 

‘Oh, thousands of pounds’ worth! I don't 
know exactly, because I don’tke pany particu- 
lar account; but I should say, that 1 have five 
thousand pounds worth out now.’ 

‘Andall done for Cavendish ?’ 

‘Oh, no! I accept bills for many people—for 
any body infact It pays me’ 

‘A bad system, Peter—very bad.’ 

‘But what’s a man to do?—he must live.’ 

‘Have youever tried to procure any reputable 
employment ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve tried; but it’s of no use trying. 1 
never have succeeded, and I fear I never shall. 
I'm sick and tired of going on so, that’s a fact. 
lonly wish that something would turn up to 
enable me to cut the coniicxion.’ 

‘Is it really your wish to do so? Tell me 
candidly.’ 

‘Itis. IfI could only just get up some com- 
pany, some new association, or something of that 
sort, by which 1 could get even barely sufficient 
tolive upon, see how very soon I'd shake them 
off, sir—that’s all.’ 

‘The idea of get.ing up a company is in your 
case out of the question. Batif you really de- 
sire to repudiate the system with which you are 
connected, a fair opportunity presents itself now. 
Go to Poyais, Peter! Try your fortune there. 
I'll take care that you shall have a respectable 
appointment, and I'll give you a free passage 
out.’ 

‘Well, that’s very kind, though—very,I must 
say. 1 feel much ebliged, and I'll certainly 
think about it seriously.’ 

‘Make up your mind at once, Peter. The 
Kennersly Castle sails next week; take my ad- 
vice, and go out with her.’ 

‘Well, | think [ should like it; but the money, 
you see—I must have some money—that knocks 
it all on the head.’ 


‘Not necessarily. How are you off for 
clothes ?’ 


‘Oh, I've got plenty of clothes; a man like me 
can’t afford to be short of clothes.’ 

‘Well, then, you'll want but a trifle, which 
trifle I'lllend you. Now what say you?’ 

‘It'll be sucha start!—The idea !—What 
would they say ?’ 

‘Recollect, Peter, I’ve no interest in persuad- 
ing you to adopt this course. I do it solely be- 
cause I believe that it will be advantageous to 
yourself, and feel strongly that it becomes a 
man more to lead those who have gone astray 
into an honorable path, than to denounce them 
for being in the path of dishonor.’ 

‘I understand,’ observed Peter, ‘oh, I quite 
understand. Well, I'll go!—I will go! And 
I'll not say a syllable to them about it. I know 
they’ll miss me—that’s one consolation. And 
serve them right; they have not treated me lib- 
erally atall. I accept your offer, Mr. Julian. 
“eo the Kennersly Castle.’ 

‘ That you have made up your mind to?’ 
‘Firmly: nothing shall shake my resolu- 
tion.’ 

‘If you have no wish to have it shaken, all 
you have to do is to keep from them." 

‘ Depend upon me, sir, ['ll not go near them. 
They imagine that | can't do without them: we 
shall see. It isn’t like being transported. If I 
don’t like the plaee, ] can return when I please.’ 

‘Precisely. But I hope you will find it too 
advantageous to return until you have realised 
a fortune. You must not, however, expect to 
find everything quite so comfortable on going 
out as ifthe settlement lad been for years estab- 
lished.’ 

‘ Of course not!—that's out of the question.— 
But the thought of having to put up with a few 
inconveniences at fitst shall not deter me. I'm 
resolved to go: and I'll send a letter to Caven- 
dsh, so that it may reach him when I have 
started, telling him a little of my mind.’ 

‘In that, of course, you must use your ewr, 
discretion. But it's clearly understood that yor a 

0?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing shall prevent me !’ 

‘ Very well; then call upon me to-morro w; 
and in the interim I'll see what can be done, 
You had better come early in the morning.’ 

Peter promised to do so, and left in high ir- 
its. He had long wished to shake off the bonds 
by which Cavendish had kcld him, soul and 
body ; but had never been able to summon suf- 
ficient courage. He had, indeed, frequently 
turned when trampled upon by the tyrant by 
whom he had been enslaved, in whose ser- 
vice he had become phys‘cally and morally 
enervated, and whose aim was to keep him con- 
tinually poor; but, on receiving some apparent 
mark of favor—conferred by Cavendish as a 
mere matter of policy—his irresolution invari- 
ably prevailed, and he sank again into the most 
abject submission. Nor would he, had any ex- 
ertion on his part been required, have made that 
exertion even in this case, although he was pre- 
pared to endure much if he could but get frée 
from the degrading state of slavery in which he 
had been enthralled; but as George had thus of- 
fered to de everything for him, as he had prom- 
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ised not only to procure an appointment and to 
give hima free passage out, but to lend him 
whatever money he might immediately require, 
the case was altered ; and he made up his mind 
at once to go; and being partially conscious 
of his weakness, keptaloof trom Cavendish alto- 
gether. 

On calling upon George in the morning, he 
found that he had not been forgotten: a berth 
had been obtained from McGregor, a berth in the 
Customs, for the performance of the duties of 
which he was to have twelve guineas per month, 
and a grant of fifty acres of land. This met his 
views precisely ; and he felt extremely grateful 
to George, and expressed what he felt in warm 
terms. He had nothing to do then but to pack 
up his clothes and go on board; and this on be- 
ing strongly urged by George, he prepared tu do 
forthwith, without seeing his former associates, 
or communicating his intention to any one of 
them; and when the Kennersly Castle sailed at 
the time appointed, George saw him safely off 
with a hundred and fifty other emigrants, the 
whole of whom, although they shed tears freely 
on starting, were inspired with the most lively 
hope. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH GEORGE ABANDONS THE PRINCE. 


A few days subsequently te the sailing of the 
Kennersly Castle,and while George was giving 
instructions for the fitting up of the ship Skeen, 
the third vessel bound for the Mosquite-shore, 
Cavendish honored him by calling at the office, 
ostensibly in order to inquire most affectionately 
after his health, and to congratulate him cordially 
upon the signal success of the Poyais specula- 
tion. 

‘ Ah, my dear fellow !’ he exclaimed as he en- 
tered ; ‘ proud to see you, Mr. Julian! proud to 

: ee you! salubrious, I see! never saw you look- 
j ng so well in all my life! Doing the trick ?— 
e.h?—all regularly regular ?—glad of it!—genius! 
sa fe card! clever thing !—Artful!—very. Bye 
the by, do you happen to know any thing of 
Peter?’ 

* He has gone to Poyais,’ replied George. 

¢ Gone to Poyais!’ exclaimed Cavendish, 
blewing out his cheeks to tiie utmost stretch, 
and looking as fierce as a man of his weight and 
size could look. ‘* Gone to—what Peter ?—Poy- 
ais?" 

‘He went outin the Kennersly Castle,’ said 
George, with the most perfeet calmness. 

‘ May the Kennersly Castle sink !’ cried Cay- 
endish, clenching his fists, and letting them 
drop with an energetic action. 

‘Nay ;’ said George, ‘that is a most unchar- 
itable wish.’ 

¢ Uncharitable, Mr. Julian! From henceforth 
1 1) not know the word. Why, that fellow, that 
scoundrel, that ungrateful ingrate, has been liv- 
ing upon my charity for years! I have clothed 
him, | have fed him, 1 have saved him from rags 
and starvation !—and here’s my return! From 
this hour I'll have no morecharityin me! This 
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is all you get for keeping fellows from starving! 
This is gratitude, this is! grateful gratitude !— 
Gone to Poyais!—Oh! I shall see him yet—a 
beggar !—I hope I shall—I'm sure of it!—a beg. 
garly beggar, without a shoe to his foot, or a rag 
on his back.’ 

While Cavendish was thus bursting forth, and 
bouncing about the room in a passion so vehe- 
ment, that as the perspiration flowed with great 
freedom, he looked like an over-fed maniac, 
bent upon reducing his weight at least a stone. 
George sat at the table with a most tranquil air, 
enjoying the rich scene before him. When, 
however, Cavendish, who really did display 
great activity, stopped for a moment te pant for 
more breath, George quietly inquired if he had 
Peter's interest at heart: and in answer to this 
inquiry, Cavendish declared that he had, and 
that the recreant knew it. 

‘Why, then,’ said George, ‘do you feel so an- 
noyed? Had you known his intention, you 
surely would have had no wish to stand in the 
his advancement?’ 

‘What right, Mr. Julian, had he to go without 
naming it te me?’ 
ae a point I must leave you to settle with 

im.’ 

‘And that too, ata time when he knew I most 
wanted him. He knew it! he knew that he 
would have been invaluable to me just now.’ 

‘I do not believe that he was aware of his 
value.’ 

‘Aware of it!—No; I should think not, indeed, 
I should think not. No; [ am not such a donkey, 
I flatter myself, as to let my tools know their 
value. Ifthey did, how could you keep them! 
They’d be taking the very bread out of your 
meuth! You know, you must know, as a man 
of the world you must know, the policy of con- 
cea‘ing their value from them !’ 

‘ ‘The policy I believe to be a bad one,’ said 

George; ‘my impression is, that you have an 

additional hold upon aman who knows that you 

— his services and have confidence in 
im.’ 

‘That may be your impression, Mr. Julian; ex- 
perience has taught methe reverse. But that’s 
neither here nor there. The question is, what 
right had he to go withont speaking to me ?’ 

‘I don’t of course, feel myself called upon to 
answer that question; but I never supposed that 
he had no such right.’ 

‘Never supposed it !’ echoed Cavendish, frown- 
ing ferociously, with the view of alarming 
George. ‘Do you mean to say that you never 
supposed it ?’ 

‘Do 1 mean to say that | never supposed it? 
said George, smiling sarcastically; ‘why of 
course ! as he bound to solicit your permis 
sion—to obtain your leave, may | ask ? 

‘He was! But is it possible that you could 
have countenanced the recreant—that you could 
have encouraged him to leave ?’ 

‘I not only encouraged him to leave, but ! 
strongly recommended tim to do so, and had it 
not been for my recommendation, he assuredly 
would not have gone at all.’ 

‘And what was your object?’ said Cavendish, 
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who, like the whole of his caste, was easily 
subdued by a manly straightforward answer. 

‘My object,’ replied George, ‘was to serve 
him. Perhaps you will next inquire what right 
lhadto do that.’ 

‘You area tree man, sir; he was not; he was 
bound to me by every individual tie which could 
bind man to man.’ 

‘That I doubt. I tel’ you candidly that I 
doubt it. You yourself declared that you used 
him but as a tool; and that your poliey was to 
make him believe that he was valueless, when 
his services were in reality of great value. I 
hate ingratitude, sir, as much as any man can, 
but you must not expect men to be grateful for 
being degraded.’ 

‘| have no wish to quariel with you, Mr. Ju- 
lian,’ said Cavendish, pompousiy; -Oh dear no, 
not the least in life.’ 

‘lam glad to hear it—if you had, that wish 
would be but to a very inconsiderable extent 
gratified.’ 

‘But I must say,’ comtinued Mr. Cavendish, 
‘that I consider it anything but the ticket to 
victimise those in the ring.’ 

‘If you explain what you mean in intelligible 
language,’ said George, ‘1 don’t think that I 
shall be at a loss for an answer.’ 

‘Well then, Mr. Julian, in other words, let me 
tell you that you have acted most unfairly in 
making him one of your victims.’ 

‘One of my victims!’ said George, smiling. 
‘What I have done, | have done solely with a 
view to his advantage.’ 

‘Why, what’s a poor fool like that to do out 
there when the bubble shall have burst ?’ 

‘The bubble—what bubble ? 

‘Why this Poyaisian bubble, of course.’ 

‘I should really recommend you,’ said George, 
still smiling, ‘to hold none of the shares.’ 

‘Hold them! I've bought and sold many of 
course, as a mere matter of business; but compel 
me to held them, and I wouldn't give twopence 
for the lot.’ 

‘And you do really conceive it to be a 
bubble ?’ 

‘Conceive it to be one?—I know it! What 
elsecanitbe? It’scleverly managed, of course. 
Oh, l'll give you due credit for that.’ 

‘Well, that is something; I beg to ac] now- 
ledge the compliment. {[ at all times appreciate 
politeness.’ 

‘Of course you know nothing about its being 
a dodge ?’ 

‘It is sufficient that you know; at all events, 
sufficient for yourself.’ 

‘You are certainly a clever fellow, Mr. Julian; 
I've always said that—an out-and-out clever 
tellow.’ 

‘Again, Mr Cavendish, I thenk you.’ 

‘You'd make almost any one believe that you 
really knew nothing at all about it, or at least 
that you fancied it all onthe square; butit won't 
do, you know, Mr. Julian.’ 

‘But it has done.’ 

‘For many, but never for me; although I con- 
fess that even I might have been equally deceiv- 
ed if the thing had been managed entirely by 
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yon. And that’s the worst of having a fool fora 
coufederate, and especially such a fool as Mac 
Gregor Whose money does he fancy men 
will think he’s spending?—where does it all 
come frum’—and how much will be Jeft when 
he has had his full swing? The thing was well 
grounded, |] grant; but he’s a fool—as if he ex- 
pected people never to open their eyes.’ 

‘But did you not say, just now, the affair had 
been cleverly managed ?’ 

‘lL did; and so it has, as far as you are con- 
cerned. It must have been, or his vanity would 
before this have spoiled it. But, of course, the 
first dividend will be paid ?’ 

‘Why surely, you know ; I marvel that a man 
who knows so much should ask me that.’ 

‘Of course, it will, though, as a draw; anda 
second, too, if another loan can be raised upon 
the strength of it. Ah, Mr. Julian, you should 
have had me with you. We'd have made it 
something ; it’s a clever thing murdered.’ 

‘Then, on the whole, you think that Peter's 
rather in for it?’ 

‘In for it! If he should ever come back at all 
I shall see him come back baretoot; and [ shall 
glory in it. Nothing could give me greater 
pleasure. Oh, I shall see him yet, I hope, a 
ragged beygar in tatters.’ 

‘Well,’ said George, rising, for he perceived 
that Mr. Cavendish was about to be hot again, 
‘let me advise you, before you go, to have noth- 
ing more to do with Poyais bonds.’ 

‘Don't alarm yourself at al] on my account, 
Mr. Julian ; you may safely take your oath that 
1 know what’s what within a little.’ 

At this moment George thought of bringin 
out the wine, and asking Cavendish to Giak 
success to Peter; but as he the next moment 
imagined that it might be construed into a wish 
to propitiate the man, he allowed him to ge away 
empty. 

He had, however, no sooner taken his depart- 
ure, than George, who had treated the matter 
lightly in his presence, sat down to reflect upon 
all he had said having reference to Mac Gregor. 
Who supported the style in which he lived ?— 

hose money was he squandering away ?— 
These questions had certainly occurred to him 
before: but the suspicions they had created had 
always been removed by Mac Greger, who had 
made him believe that style was essential to the 
success of the scheme, and that his expenses 
were comparatively inconsiderable. He had, 
therefore, gone on from week to week, and from 
month to month, hoping, until he felt, whenever 
suspicions arose, that they would prove to be 
baseless, and especially as no doubt on the sub- 
ject of Mac Gregor’s intentions had ever been, 
to his knowledge, entertained by any one else ; 
but now that he knew that doubts were enter- 
tained by others, and had heard them unequivo- 
cally expressed, he felt himself bound to have 
the honorable designs of Mac Gregor proved 
before he consented to stir another step. 

Engaged as he had been from morning till 
night drawing up advertisements, answering 
correspondents, treating with contractors, having 
interviews with those who wished to emigrate, 
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and so on, he had had no time to attend to the 
acounts; nor had he in fact felt it to be neces- 
sary for him to do so, they having from the com- 
mencement been placed under the sole super- 
intendence of Mac Gregor; but feeling it now 
to be essential to the defence of his own repu- 
tation that he should enter into those accounts 
minutely, with the view of proving beyond all 
dispute, whether the doubts which he and others 
entertained were well founded or not, he resolv- 
ed, to the exclusion of all other business, to 
have the whole matter placed fairly before him. 

Having, by an immediate reference to his 
booxs, obtained the balance between the receipts 
and the expenditure as far as he had been con- 
cerned, he lost no time in having a private in- 
terview with Mac Gregor, who ominously lock- 
ed up his books as George entered. 

‘Well,Mr. Julian,’ said he, extending his hand. 
‘And how are things going on? Well as usual? 
Any thing new?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied George, ‘I have heard a report, 
which to me is quite new.’ 

‘Indeed! What is it?—any thing affecting 
us |’ 

‘Deeply ; or one which will affect us deeply if 
it be not at once checked. Itis said,’ continued 
George, looking intently at Mac Gregor, ‘ that 
the Poyais speculation is neither more nor less 
than a swindle.’ 

*‘Pooh!—Absurd, Mr. Julian!—Absurd! It 
cannot affect us, sir.—All we have to dois to 
treat it with contempt.’ 

‘It is a report,’ said George, ‘which must not 
be treated with contempt: we must at least have 
the means at our command of proving it to be 
unfounded.’ 

‘Well, we have those means at our command! 
Bu why should we heed a report so absurd, 
when the public in general, including the bond- 
holders, are satisfied ?’ 

‘The public in general, including the bond- 
holders, believe that you have private resour- 
ces.’ 

‘Still harping on the subject of my expendi- 
ture, Mr. Julian! Have I not proved to you 
again and again, that it is not a tithe of what it 
appears to be?’ 

‘It is true you have tuld me so again and again, 
but have given no proof.’ 

‘Is not my word of honor sufficient ?’ 

‘Whatever confidence men of business may 
have in each other, they depend for security 
more upon figures than upon honor It is not 
to be said that a man doubts the honor of his 
partner becavse he may wish to refer to books 
which are in that partner’s keeping.’ 

‘Am to understand, Mr. Julian, that you wish 
to refer to my books”’ 

‘Certainly, that is my wish, not only in order 
to satisfy myself that there exists no foundation 
for this report, but that I may be in a position to 
check it.’ 

‘Are yeu not now in a position to check it?’ 

‘I am not.’ 

‘Then leave it to me, Mr. Julian. 
it.’ 

‘But how ?” 


I'll check 
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‘By treating it, sir, with the contempt it de- 
serves.’ 

‘That will not be effectual: the thing must be 
proved.’ 

‘Let the onus of proof rest with them.’ 

‘And run the risk of having all confidence in 
us destroyed ?’ 

‘If the report should gain ground, what have 
we to do but to meet the charge by a plain, di- 
rect, and positive denial ?’ 

‘ Which we can do fairly—and with truth?’ 

‘ Have you any doubt on the subject?’ 

‘I have, McGregor! I will not mince the mat. 
ter, nor will I suffer pseudo-delicacy to stand 
between me and what I conceive to be my du- 
ty asa man. I| have doubts!—doubts which, if 
confirmed, will induce me to abandon this pro- 
ject on the mstant; but if they be removed, no 
man shall adhere to you more firmly than I will: 
I'll go hand in hand, heart and soul with you, 
in order to accomplish the object in view.’ 

‘Then be assured, Mr. Julian, that these 
doubts have no rea] foundation.’ 

‘Of that [ must be assured.’ 

‘ And being assured, let us continue to go on 
as we began, in mutual confidence, and bril- 
liant success, sir, will be sure to crown our ef- 
forts. But come! let us have a glass of wine 
together, and drown this business in eternal ob- 
liv:on.’ 

‘You spoke,’ said George, ‘of my being as. 
sured: let me but he assured, and in oblivion all 
doubts on the subject shall be drowned; but | 
cannot be assured by a word.’ 

* You are a droll fellow, Julian !—a very droll 
fellow ; but I respect you the more, because | 
know that you have a most excellent heart— 
But come, come, we mustn't have any more to 
say on this subject. It will look like a quarrel; 
and you are the last man inthe world with 
whom I should wish to have any misunder- 
standing: we'll therefore say no more about it. 
Will you dine with me to-day ?’ 

‘I will on one condition.’ 

‘ Nonsense about conditions! The fact is, we 
must go home together, and spend a merry eve 
ning. 

‘Shall we be alone ?’ 

‘Why no, we shall not be exactly alone— 
There will be Colonel James, Captain Johnson, 
Lieutenant Scoles, and several others ; but they 
—y all splendid fellows!—you will be delight- 
ed.’ 

‘ Well, then, in order that I may enjoy my: 
self perfectly, let us see exactly how we stand 
It can all be done ina very few minutes. In the 
first place, how much have you got at the bank- 
er’s?’ 

‘Of what possible importance can that be, 
now.” 

‘It is of importance, McGregor, that I should 
know.’ 

‘ Absurd ! 


Don’t trouble your head aboutay 
thing of thatkind. You have, [ am sure, quilt 
enough to attend to already. Leave that tome, 
Mr. Julian; [ll manage that. Come,come! we 
must say no more about it.’ 

‘McGregor, you have no objection to let m 
see the banker’s book?’ 








$ Objection !—What possible chjection can I 
have ? 























































































































be ‘Surely none :—therefore, at ence, let me 
see it.” 
‘ But it has not been made up for some days.’ 
in ‘ Well, that will be of little importance: you 
have not had occasion to draw much since the 
ve Kennersly Castle sailed: let us see how we 
di- stood when it was last made up.’ 
‘Mr. Julian,’ said McGregor, with a majestic 
R air, ‘have you any desire to insult me ?’ 
‘ None whatever,’ replied George ; ‘ but I must 
at. be satisfied on this one point.’ 
and ‘1 do not recognise your right to knew how 
du- much I have at the banker’s.’ 
1, if ‘You do not! Mac Gregor, at our very first 
pro- interview you pledged me your honor as a man, 
, no that, throughout this affair, your adherence to a 
will: strictly just course should be firm; that you 
you, would not ou any point deceive me; and that, 
as far at least as | might be concerned, your 
hese conduct should be characterised by candor.— 
Have you forgotten that pledge ?’ 
‘No!’ 
> on ‘Then why not redeem it?’ 
bril- ‘Because i think it monstrous that you should 
r ef come to me and say, ‘Show me your banker’s 
wine book! I doubt your honor and the honesty ef 
1 ob- your intentions! I believe you to be a scoun- 
drel! a swindler! satisfy me instantly that you 
as- are not!’’ 
on. all ‘McGregor!’ said George, firmly, ‘these were 
ut | not my words. But put what construction you 
may upon my demand, torture it as you please, 
droll itis my demand still.’ 
use | ‘But what right have you to make it? All 
art.— you have to do is to manage the bonds, the cor- 
ore to respondence, the emigrants, the advertisements, 
arrel ; and so on, and to deduct your expenses from the 
with § receipts. Continue to do that, Mr. Julian, and 
inder- leave the rest tome.’ 
out it ‘But I will not leave the rest to you, and still 
be connected with you. I have a right, an in- 
disputable right to know whether your designs 
is, We are strictly honorable or not. Itis a point, Mc- 
y eve & Gregor, upon which [ will be satisfied! and one 
word, one single word will be sufficient to afford 
me all the satisfaction | demand. Will you or 
lone— § will you not let me see how you stand at the 
yhnson, # banker's?’ 
ut they ‘You have no right to ask it!’ 
delight- ‘Waving now all considerations having refer- 
ence to my right, will you show me the banker's 
oy my B book?’ 
» stand ‘No!’ 
In the ‘Then I am satisfied. McGregor, you have 
e bank: § deceived me! I feel that you have! [ am sure 
of it! Where is your boasted honor now ?— 
that be fF Shame, McGregor !—shame! Take back the 
paltry bauble you gave me. To night, sir, the 
Ishoulé § office shall be permanently closed, and no more 
from this hour will J have to do with His High- 
boutaty ® ness the Prince of Poyais!’ 
re, quilt ‘You had better reflect, Mr. Julian, upon the 
at tome, step you are about to take.’ 
pme | we ‘l have, McGregor, sufficiently reflected : al- 
though my words are warm, my judgment is 
to let m § ool: although I feel most indignant at having 
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been deceived, that feeling does not interfere 
with my discretion.’ . 

‘But you have no proof of having been de- 
ceived !’ 

‘It is abundantly proved by your refusal to pro- 
duce the book in question. What objection 
could you possibly have if your designs were in 
reality just? No, McGregor, 1 wasa fool to 
confide in you at all, but having now discovered 
my folly, 1’ll no longer be a party to a project 
so base. I leave you; and I do so with the ut- 
most scorn, net alone because J have been de- 
ceived, but because you have deluded these 
poor wretched emigrants, ruined their prospects 
and blighted their every hope.’ 

‘Beware how you proceed, Mr. Julian! 
me advise you to beware ! 
the office ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Do it !—at your peril !’ 

‘At my peril!’ echoed George, contemptuous- 
ly ; ‘In less than ten minutes the office will be 
closed !’ 

He then left McGregor, and in less than ten 
minutes the office was closed, and having made 
= thus secure, he and Fred went to call upon 

ull. 

On their way McGregor’s carriage dashed 
past; but they did not return: they proceeded 
direct to Bull’s office, and, having ascertained 
that he had just gone on ’Change, they went 
there and saw him. They had scarcely, how- 
ever, spoken a word on the subject before Mc- 
Gregor made his appearance, when, as George 
expressed a wish to avoid him, Bull was seized 
in an instant with so violent a tremor that he was 
almost unable to stand. 

‘Bu-bu-bu-but,’ said he, ‘what does it mean ? 
I am alarmed, I am—very much alarmed. Dear 
bless my life—come along, come along; dear 
me, though, come along back to the office.’ 

To the office they accordingly returned, and 
when the clerk had informed them that Me- 
Gregor had been there, and had been told that 
George had just gone on ‘Change, they went 
mto Bull's private room, where George at once 
explained the substance of all that had occurred, 
and, in doing so, threw poor Bull into a state 
of excitement the most painful that can well be 
eonce ved. 

‘] am ruined, my dear boy, ruined!’ he eried, 
trembling piteously as the big tears rolled down 
his cheeks. ‘Nothing can save me now—noth- 
ing—nothing. Fifty bonds—five thousand 
pounds gone forever !—lost!—utterly lost !— 
What am I to do—what can I do—what shall [ 
de? Ruination stares me in the face !—starva- 
tion !—madness !’ 

‘Hush !’ cried George, who at this moment 
heard McGregor’s voice in the outer office. ‘Be 
calm !—trust to me !—do not despair !’ 

The clerk now entered to announce MeGreg- 
or, who immediately afterwards appeared, trem- 
bling with almost as much violence as Bull him- 
self. 

‘Well, Mr. Julian,’ said he, ‘so you have car- 
ried your threat, I find, into execution.” 

‘Ihave’ returned George, with his usual firm- 
ness. 


Let 
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‘And you do not intend to open the office to- 
morrow ?’ 

‘I do not.’ 

‘May I ask what your next step will be?’ 

. ‘That will depend upon circumstances, entire- 
yewil it be to destroy the speculation ?’ 

‘The same answer will equally apply. I can 
do it, McGreger. 1 need not explain how. It 
is sufficient for you te know that I can.’ 

‘And what will you gain by it? I could not 
have supposed it possible, Mr. Julian; I could 
not have believed that your disposition was re- 
— 

‘Nor is it.’ 

‘Then why can we not go on pleasantly, as 
heretofore ?’ 

‘Beetause, McGregor, I feel that you have base- 
ly deceived me.’ 

‘Do not be rash,’ interposed Bull, tremulous- 
ly, ‘do not, pray do not be rash.’ 

‘You mistake me,’ returned George, ‘I am not 
rash.’ 

‘What, if I have been extravagant,’ said Me- 
Gregor, ‘it has been solely with the view of giv- 
ing eclat toour proceedings. You jump at con- 


clusions, Mr. Julian. However, to prove to you 
that Jam not vindictive, here's my hand. It 
will be better for all concerned that we forget 
what has passed, and go on again as usual.’ 
*Yes, yes! that’s just my opinion,’ said Bull; 
tit will be better for all, it will, infinitely better.’ 
‘I have been deceived once,’ said George; ‘1 


think that quite sufficient. 

‘But it mustn't get wind, m, dear boy,’ rejoin- 
ed Bull; ‘it will be ruination—it mustn't get 
wind.’ 

‘It must and shall be known, and that imme- 
diately, too, if the condition I have to propose 
be not complied with.’ 

‘What is that condition?’ inquired McGregor. 

‘That the bonds, held by Bull, be taken back 
at the cost price, and a cheque for the amount 
given at once.’ 

‘And, if I refuse to do this, you will blow the 
whole affair, and thus involve your own friend 
without giving him the slightest opportunity of 
selling ?’ 

‘Oh, you will not do that,’ exclaimed Bull; 
‘dear, you will notdo that—I shall be ruined, 
my dear boy, ruined.’ 

‘fll no longer, said George, ‘be a purty to 
the sale of that which I know tobe valueless.— 
You, McGregor, would hang a man tor attering 
the counterfeit representative of a shilling, 
knowing it to be a counterfeit, and yet you 
would have Bull pass these bonds at their nomi- 
nal value, conscious of their being of no value 
at all.’ 

‘But ruination stares me in the face,’ cried 
Bull; ‘consider that.’ 

‘If,’ said McGregor, ‘I take these bonds back, 
will you rejoin me ”’ 

‘Yes, do,’ urged Bull, ‘my dear boy, do; for 
my sake do—pray do!” 

‘No!’ replied George, ‘I'll have nothing more 
to do with a transaction so disgraceful. 

¢Will you, then, consent to be silent on the 
subject ?’ 
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*Yes, yes, he wi'l, cried Bull, ‘1°ll guarantee 
that he will; I'll ens wer for it—will you not” 

‘For your sake,’ replied George, ‘I will.’ 

‘I knew he would. Didn’t I tell you so?—I 
knew it. Here they are, here they are ; fifty of 
them—count them yourself, but they are all cor- 
rect, all quite correct. Here’s the price, here, 
you see here; I only want you to take them 
back for a time, you know, for a time—you and 
I shall have other transactions, we shall- you 
know it’s only to satisfy him.’ 

‘I feel,’ said McGregor, ‘tha‘ I can trust you, 
although you cannot trust me.’ 

‘I have never deceived you, McGregor,’ re. 
plied George. 

‘Well, well, never mind now,’ cried Bull, 
trembling with impatienee; ‘we'll settle that 
by-and-by, we will. One thing at a time ; yes, 
there—come now, let’s arrange this first ;—yes, 
it can make no difference to you—you can sell 
tliem in the market, you know, somebody else 
wi'l have them—you won't lose, you won't ;— 
fifty of them—fifty, you find fifty ?’ 

McGregor made no reply, but drew a cheque 
for the amount; and having dene so, inquired 
who were Bull's bankers. 

‘Don’t cross it—please—thank you!’ cried 
Bull; ‘yes—don’t cross it—yes—that will do, 
nicely.’ 

‘You doubt, I suppose, that 1 have even so 
much in hand ?’ 

‘Oh, by no means! Oh dear, not at all!’ 

‘You had better present it at once, and be 
satistied.’ 

‘Bless my life, no—unless you wish it !’ 

‘Oh, it matters not to ie.’ 

*‘Yes—exactly, I'll do as you desire; yes, 
Frederick, my dear boy, just run, yes, there— 
bring it short, you know short. Be quick!’ he 
energetically whispered, having pushed Fred 
fairly out of office. ‘Run like lightning all the 
way there and back—like lightning? 

‘And now, Mr Julian,’ said McGregor, ‘I pre- 
sume that ail counexion between us is at an 
end?’ 

‘It is,’ replied George. 

‘Have you any objection to give up the office 
to me ?’ 

‘No. I shall be there in the morning # 
eleven; and when the accounts have been a 
ranged, which can be done in an hour, I wash 
my hands of the whole affair: you can then hare 
possession if you please.’ , 

‘And can nothing induce you to rejoin me? 

‘Nothing !’ 

‘Very well. 
the best I can." 

‘But, but, but,’ stammered Bull, who had 
been, up to that moment, half dead with sus 
pense; ‘when—when do you think you shall 
hear from Poyais ?’ 

‘Do not be alarmed, Mr. Bull,’ said McGregor, 
who saw that the question was put to detain 
him, ‘I shall not leave until your messenger Ie 
turns.’ 

George smiled, but all were silent until Fred 
came in, when McGregor perceiving that Bull 
was quite satisfied, coldly withdrew. 


Tamsorry for it; but must do 
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come, you must dine with me to-day, you and 
Fred, and I'll treat you to a ride I will, all the 
way home, and I'll stand some champagne— 
there! champagne. Come,’ he added, locking 
his arms tightly in their's, and fairly pulling 
them out of the office, ‘come ! let us all go and 
be jolly !’ 






BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 





































































































































ee The very instant he had left, however, Bull 
” started up in a state of ecstacy ; he laughed and 
danced about, and cut the most extraordinary 
af capers ever witnessed on any stage, British or 
of foreign. 
or- ‘You have been my salvation,’ he cried, ‘my 
te, salvation !—You're a good fellow—a fine fellow, 
em a fine noble fellow! I’m so delighted; But 
ind 
you 
ou, 
‘Te- 
pull, 
that 
yes, 
yes, 
sell 
hr VOLUME Il—CHAPTER IV. 
eque IN WHICH THE BiTER IS BIT. 
Lired The disappearance of Joey from the school 
‘ was immediately communicated to M’Shane by 
cried the master, who could not imagine how such an 
Nt do, incident could have occurred in such a decent 
establishment as his preparatory seminary ; it 
wat was an epoch in his existence, and ever after- 
; wards his chronology was founded upon it, and 
d be everything that occurred was so many months 
. or weeks before or after the absconding of young 
master M’Shane. The letter had of course been 
produced, and as soon as the schvolmaster had 
taken his departure, M’Shane and his wife were 
ys in deep council. 
“? ‘I recollect,’ said Mrs. M’Shane, who was 
F ad crying in an easy chair, ‘1 recollect now, that 
1 the one day the boy came up and asked me the 
. meaning of wilful murder, and Itoldhim. And 
_ now I think of it, I do also remember the people 
pe at No. 1 table, close to the counter, some time 
i" ago, talking about a murder ‘aving been com- 
mitted by a mere child, and a long report of it in 
- office the newspapers. Iam sure, however, (as Joey 
says in his letter,) that he is not guilty.’ 
a ‘And soam I,’ replied M’Shane. ‘However, 
mg ~ bring up the file of newspapers, dear, and let 
vy ahr me look over them. How long back do you 
=a Kate think it was?’ 
- ‘ Why, it was about the time you went away 
9 with Captain O’ Donahue, I think, or a little be- 
+" fore—that was in October.’ 
ust do ‘M’Shane turned over the file of newspapers, 
: and after a quarter of an hour’s search, found 
‘ho had the report of the coroner's inquest. 
ch oO — it is, my dear, sure enough,’ said Mc- 
ane. 
yu shall As soon as he had read it over, and came to 
Grego’ the end, he said— 
ae ‘Yes; wilfal murder against Joseph Rush- 
ie brook the younger, and £200 for his apprehen- 
nge sion. This it was that drove the lad from home, 
til Fred and not poaching, although I have no doubt 
os Bull t poaching was the cause of the murder.— 














Now, my dear,’ continued M’Shane, ‘I think I 
can unravel all this; the murder has been com- 
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mitted, that’s evident, by somebody, but not by 
Joey, I'll be sworn; he says that he is not guilty, 
and I believe him. Nevertheless, Joey runs 
away, anda verdict is found against him. My 
dear wife, 1 happen to know the tather of Joey 
well; he was a fine, bold soldier, butone who 
could stick at nothing ; and if I could venture 
an opinion, it is, that the murder was commit- 
ted by Rushbrook, and not by Joey, and that the 
boy has abscended to save his father.’ 

The reader will acknowledge that M’Shane 
was very clear sighted. 

‘That’s my opinion,’ continued M’Shane.— 
‘How it has been managed to make the boy ap- 
pear as the party, [cannottell; but knowing the 
father, and knowing the son, I'd stake my com- 
mission that I’ve guessed the truth.’ 

‘Poor boy !’ exclaimed Mrs. M’Shane; ‘well, 
the commandments say that the sins of the fa- 
thers shall be visited upon the children. Wiat 
can be done, M'Shane”  — 

‘Nothing at present; it would injure Joey to 
raise a hue and cry after him; for, you see, if he 
is apprehended, he must either be tried for his 
life, and convicted himself, or prove that he 
did not do it, which probably he could not do 
without convicting his father; I will, however, 
make some inquiries about Rushbrook himself, 
and if 1 can I will see him.’ 

The same evening the schoolmaster called 
upon M’Shane, to say that two persons had come 
to the school in the afternoon and asked to see 
him: that one of them, shabbily dressed, but 
evidently a person who was not of so low a class 
in life, as the other, had accosted him when he 
came into the parlor with— 

‘I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Slappum; if so, may I request the favor to 
see my little friend Joey, whom I met yesterday 
walking out with the other young gentlemen 
under your care,as1 havea message to him 
from his father and mother? The dear boy was 
once under my tuition, and did me much credit, 
as I have no doubt that he has done you.’ 

Now, the usher had told Mr. Slappum that 
Joey had been addressed by this person the day 
before, and the schoolmaster presuming, ot 
course, thatit was Joey M’Shane, replied— 
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‘I am sorry to say that he left this house last 
night and has absconded we know not where. 
He had left a letter for Major M’Shane, which I 
have this day delivered to him, acquainting him 
with the unpleasant circumstance.’ 

‘Bolted, by all that’s clever!’ said the second 
personage to the first, who looked very much 
surprised and confounded. 

‘You really astonish me, my dear Sir,’ replied 
the first person, whem the reader will of course 
recognise to be Furness; ‘that a lad brought 
up by me in such strict moral principles, such 
pious feelings, should have taken such a step, 
is to me incomprehensible. Major M’Shane, I 
think you said, lives at r. 

‘Major M’Shane lives at No. — in Holborn,’ 
replied the schoolmaster. 

‘And the lad has not gone home to him?’ 

‘No, he has not; he left a letter, which I took 
to Major M’Shane ; but I did not break the seal, 
and am ignorant of the contents.’ 

‘I am stupified with griefand vexation,’ repli- 
ed Furness, ‘and will not intrude any lenger. 
Bless the boy ! what can have come of him?’ 

So saying, Furness took his departure with 
the peace-officer, whom he had intrusted with a 
warrant which he had taken out to secure the 
person of our hero. 

M’Shane heard the schoolmaster’s account 
without interruption, and then said, ‘I have no 
doubt but that this person who has called upon 
you will pay mea visit; oblige me, therefore, 
by describing his person particularly, so that | 
may know him at first sight. 

The schoolmaster gave a most accurate 
description of Furness, and then he took his 
leave. 

As the eating-house kept by Mrs. M’Shane 
had a private ber; Furness (who, as M’Shane 
had prophesied, came the next afternoon,) af- 
ter having read the, name on the private door, 
which was not on the eating-house, which went 
by the name of the Chequers, imagined that it 
was an establishment apart, and thought it advis- 
able to enter into it, and ascertain a little about 
Major M’Shane before he called upon him. Al- 
though M’Shane seldom made his appearance 
in the room appropriated for the dinners, it so 
happened that he was standing at the door when 
Furness entered and sat down in a box, calling 
for the bill of fare, and ordering a plate of beet 
and cabbage. M’Shane recognised him by the 
description given of him immediately, and re- 
solved to make his acqnaintance incog., and as- 
certain what his intentions were; he therefore 
took his seat in the same box, and winking to 
one of the girls who attended, also called for a 
plate of beefand cabbage. Furness, who was 
anxious to pump any one he might fall in with, 
immediately entered into conversation with the 
Major. 

‘A good house this, Sir, and well attended, ap- 
parently ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir,’ replied M’Shane; ‘itis considered a 
very good house.’ 

‘De you frequent it much yourself?’ 

‘Always, Sir; I feel much interested in its 
success,’ replied M’Shane ; ‘for I know the lady 
who keeps it, well, and have a high respect for 
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‘Isaw her as I passed by—a fine woman, Sir! 
Pray may I ask who is Major M’Shane, who | 
observe lives in the rooms above ?’ 

‘ He is a Major in the army, Sir—now on half- 
pay.’ 

‘Do you know him?’ 

‘Remarkably well,’ replied M’Shane; the’sa 
countryman of mine.’ 

‘He’s marned, Sir, I think? I'll trouble you 
for the pepper.’ 

‘He is married, Sir, to a very amiable wo- 
man.’ 

‘Any family, Sir?’ 

‘Not that I know of; they have a young pro. 
tege, I believe now at school,—a boy they call 
Joey.” 

‘Indeed! how very kind of them; really, now, 
it’s quite refreshing to me to sve so much zood- 
ness of heart still remaining in this bad world. 
Adopted him, I presume ?’ 

‘I really cannot exactly say that; I know that 
they treat him as their own child.’ 

‘Have you seen Major M’Shane lately, Sir?’ 

‘Saw him this morning, Sir, just after he got 
up.’ 

‘Indeed! This is remarkably good ale, Sir— 
will you honor me by tasting it ?’ 

‘Sir you are very kind ; but the fact is, I nev- 
er drink malt liquor. Here, girl, bring a half- 
pint of brandy. | trust, Sir, you will not refuse 
to join me in a glass, although I cannot venture 
to accept your polite offer.’ 

Furness drank off his pot of ale, and made 
ready for the brandy, which had been offered him; 
M’Shane filled his own glass, and then handed 
the decanter over to Furness. 

‘I have the pleasure of drinking your good 
health, Sir,’ said M’Shane. ‘You are from the 
country, I presume ; may | inquire from what 
part ?’ 

‘I am from Devonshire ; I was formerly head 
of the Grammar School at ; but, Sir, my 
principles would not allow me to retain my situ- 
ation ; rectitude of conduct, Sir, is absolutely 
necessary to the profession which inculeates 
morality and virtue, as well as instruction to 
youth, Sir. Here is to our better acquaint- 
ance, Sir.’ 

‘Sir, to yours; I honor your sentiments— 
By the powers! but you're right, Mr—— I beg 
your pardon—but | don’t catch your name er 
actly.’ 

‘Furness, Sir; at yourservice. Yes, Sir, the 
directors of the foundation which I presided 
over, | may say, with such credit to myself, an 
such advantage to the pupils under my care, 
wished to make a job,—yes, Sir—of a charity ;! 
could not consent to such deeds, and | resig®- 
ed.’ 

‘And you have been in London ever since” 

‘No, Sir; I returned to the small village 0 
Grassford, where | set up a school, but circum 
stances compelled me to resign, and I am now 
about to seek for employment in another hem- 
sphere ; in short, I have an idea of going out 
New Sonth Wales as a preceptor. I under 
stand they are in great want of tuition in the! 


quarter.’ 
‘I should think so,’ replied M’Shane; ‘a 
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they have a great deal to unlearn as well as to 
learn.’ 

‘] speak of the junior branches—the scions or 
offsets, | may say—born in the colony, and who, 
l trust, will prove that crime is not hereditary.’ 

‘Well, | wish you luck, sir,’ replied M’Shane; 
‘you must oblige me by taking another glass, 
for | never shall be able to finish this decanter 
inyself.’ 

‘{ gladly avail myself of the pleasure of your 
company, Sir.’ 

As the reader is well aware that Furness was 
an intemperate man, itis not to be surprised that 
he accepted the offer; and before the second 
glass was finished, the ale and brandy had begun 
to have the effect, and he had become very com- 
muneative. 

‘What was the village which you stated you 
had resided in, lately, Sir?’ inquired M Shane. 

‘ The village of Grassford.’ 

‘There is something I recollect about the vil- 
lage; let me see—something that | read in the 
newspapers. I remember now—it was the mur- 
der of a pedler.’ 

‘Very true, Sir; such a circumstance did take 
place; it was a dreadful affair—and, what is 
more strange, committed by a mere child, who 
absconded.’ 

‘Indeed! What was his name ?’ 

‘Rushbrook, Sir; h‘s father was a well-known 
poacher—a man who had been in the army, and 
had a pension for wounds. There is an old 
saying, Sir, of high authority—‘Bring up achild 
in the way he should go, and he will not depart 
from it.’ | instructed that boy, Sir, but, alas! 
what avails the instruction of a preceptor when 
a father leads a child into evil ways?’ 

‘That's the truth, and no mistake,’ replied 
M'Shane. ‘So the boy ran away? Yes; I re- 
collect now. And what became of the father?’ 

‘The father, Sir, and mother have since left 
the village, and gone nobody knows where.’ 

‘Indeed ! are you sure of that?’ 

‘Quite sure, Sir; fur I was most anxious to 
discover them, and took great pains, but with- 


» outsuccess.’ 


‘What did the people say thereabouts? Was 
— no suspicion of the father being implicat- 
ed? 

‘I do not think there was. He gave evidence 
at the inquest, ana so did J, Sir, as you may sup- 
pose, most unwillingly ; for the boy was a favor- 
iteof mine. I beg your pardon, Sr—you say 
you are acquainted with Major M’Shane, and saw 
hun this morning: is the interesting little boy 
you speak of as under his protection new at 
home or still at school ?” 

: ‘l really cannot positively say,’ replied M’- 
Shane ; ‘but this is not holyday-times. Come, 
Sir, we must not part yet; your conversation is 
too interesting. You must allow me to call for 
some more brandy ; pooras Iam, 1 must treat 
myselfand you, too. I wish I knew where I 
eould pick up a little money ; for, to tell] you the 
truth, cash begins to run low.’ 

ay UTaess was now more than half drunk.— 
Well, Sir,’ said he, ‘1 have known money 
picked up without any difficulty ; for instance, 
now, Suppose we should fall in with this yeung 
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rascal who committed the murder; there is £200 
offered for his apprehension and conviction.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ muttered M’Shane ; ‘the 
infernal scoundrel !—{ suspect that you will find 
him where you are going to, Mr Furbish; he’s 
got that far by this time.’ 

‘Between you and I,I think not, Sir. My 
name is Furness, Sir—I beg your pardon—not 
Furbish.’ 

‘Why, you do not think he would be such a 
fuol as to remain in the country after such an 
act ?’ 

‘The wicked are foolish, Sir, as well as otkers,’ 
replied Furness, putting his finger te his nose, 
and looking very knowingly. 

‘That's truth, Sir. Help yourself; you drink 
nothing. Excuse me one minute ; I'll be back 
directly.’ 

M’Shane left the box for a few minutes to ex- 
plain to his wife what he was about, and to give 
time for the liquor to operate upon Furness.— 
As he expected, he found, on his return, that 
Furness had finished his glass, and was more 
tipsy than when he left him. 

The conversation was renewed, and M’Shane 
again pleading his poverty, and his wish to ob- 
tain money, orought out the proposal of Fur- 
ness, who informed him that he had recognised 
the protege of Major M’Shane to be the identi- 
cal Joseph Rushbrook; that the boy had abscond- 
ed from the school, and was eoncealed in Major 
M'Shane’s house. He concluded by observing, 
that, as he was so intimate with the Major, it 
weuld be very easy for him to ascertain the fact, 
and offered him £50 as his share of the reward, 
if he would assist him in the boy’s capture. It 
was lucky for Furness that M’Shane was sur- 
rounded by others, or in all probability there 
would have been another murder committed.— 
The Major, however, said he would think of it, 
and fell back in deep thought; what he was. 
thinking of was, what he should do to punish 
Furness. At lastan idea came into his head ;— 
the rascal was drunk, and he proposed that they 
should go to another house; where they might 
find the Major, and he would presenthim. Fur- 
ness consented, and reeled out of the box; M’- 
Shane, although he would as soon have touched 
a viper, controlled himself sufficiently te give 
Furness his arm, and leading him down by two 
or three back courts, he took him into an ale- 
house where there was a rendezvous for enlist- 
ing marines for the navy. As soonasthey were 
seated, and had liquor before them, M’Shane 
spoke to the Sergeant, tipped him a guinea, and 
said he had a good recruit for him, if he could 
be persuaded to enlist. He then introduced the 
Sergeant as the Major, and advised Furness to 
pretend to agree with him in everything. The 
Sergeant told long stories, clapped Furness, who 
was now quite intoxicated, on the back, called 
him ajolly fellow, and asked him to enlist.— 
‘Say yes, te please him,’ said M’Shane in his 
ear. Furness did sv, received the shilling, and 
when he came to his senses the next day, found 
his friend had disappeared, and that he was un- 
der an escort for Portsmouth. All remonstran- 
ces were unavailing; M’Shane had fee’d the 
Sergeant, and had promised him a higher fee not 
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to let Furness off; and the latter, having but a 
few shillings in his pocket, was compelled to 
submit to his fate. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH OUR HERO AGAIN FALLS IN WITH 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


For nearly two years Joey had filled his situa- 
tion as chancellor of the exchequer to Mrs. 
Chopper. He certainly did not find himself al- 
ways in the humor or the disposition for busi- 
ness, especially during the hard winter months, 
when, seated almost immovably in the boat dur- 
ing the best portion of the day, he would find 
his fingers so completely dead, that he could not 
hold his pen. But there is no situation under 
any of the powers that be that has not some draw- 
back. People may say that a sinecure is one 
that has not its disadvantages ; but such is not 
the case—there is the disgrace of holding it. At 
all events, Joey’s place was no sinecure, for he 
was up early, and was employed the whole of 
the day. 

Nancy, the young woman we have introduced 
to our readers, had contracted a great regard for 
our hero, ever since his offering her his money, 
and Joey was equally partial to her, for she pos- 
sessed a warm heart and much good feeling ;— 
she would very often run up stairs into Mrs. 
Chopper’s room, to talk with the old lady and 
to see Joey, and would then take out her thimble 
and needle, examine his clothes, and make the 
necessary repairs. 

‘I saw you walking with little Emma Phillips, 
Peter,’ said Nancy; ‘where did you come to 
know her ?’ 

‘I met her in the road the day that I eame 
dewn to Gravesend.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure! and do you speak to every 
young lady you chance to meet ?’ 

‘No; but [ was unhappy, and she was very 
kind to me.’ 

‘She's a very sweet child, or rather, I can only 
say that she was, when I knew her.’ 

‘When did you know her?’ 

‘Four or five years ago; I lived for a short 
time with Mrs. Phillips; that was when I was a 
good girl. 

‘Yes, indeed, Nancy,’ said Mrs. Chopper, shak- 
ing her head. 

‘Why aint you good, now, Nancy?’ replied 


’ said Nancy. 

‘Because why ?’ 

‘Because I am not good,’ replied the girl ; ‘and 
now, Peter, don’t ask any more questions, or 
you'll make me cry. Heigho! I think erying 
very pleasant now end then ; one’s heart feels 
fresher, like flowersafterthe rain. Peter, where 
are your father and mother ?’ 

‘I don’t know ; I left them at home.’ 

*You left them at home! but do you never 
hear from them ? do you never write ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But, why not ? I am sure they have brought 
you up well. They must be very good people, 
are they not?’ 
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Joey could not answer; how could he say that 
his father was a good man after what had pass- 
ed? 

‘You don’t answer me, Peter; don't you love 
your father and mother dearly *’ 

‘Yes, indeed Ido; but I must not write to 
them.’ 

‘Well, I must say there is something about 
Peter and his parents which 1 cannot under. 
stand, and which | have often tried to make him 
tell, and he will not,’ said Mrs. Chopper. ‘Poach- 
ing aint such a great crime, especially in a boy. 
I can’t see why he should not write to his father 
and mother, at all events. I hope, Peter, you 
have told me the truth.’ 

‘I have told you what is true ; but my father 
was a poacher, and they know it; and if they 
did not punish me, they would him, and trans- 
port him too, if I gave evidence against him, 
which 1 must do, if put to my oath; I’ve told 
you all I can tell; I must not tell of father, 
must I?’ 

‘No, no, child; I dare say you are right,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Chopper. 

‘Now, I don’t ask you to tell me, Peter,’ said 
Nancy, ‘for I can guess what has taken place; 
you and your father have been out poaching, 
there has been a scuffle with the keepers and 
there has been blood shed; and that’s the rea- 
son why you keep out of the way. Aint | 
right ?’ 

‘You are not far wrong,’ replied Joey; ‘but I 
will not sey a word more upon it.’ 

‘And I won’t ask you, my little Peter; there, 
that’s done, and now I shall have a peep out of 
the window, for its very close here, Mrs. Chop- 
per.’ 

Nancy threw the window open and leaned out 
of it, watching the passers-by. ‘Mercy on us! 
here’s three soldiers coming up the street with a 
deserter handcuffed,’ cried she ‘Who can it be’ 
he's a sailor. Why, I do believe it’s Sam Oxen- 
ham, that belongs to the Thomas and Mary, of 
Sunderland. Poor fellow! Yes, it is him.’ 

Joey went to the window, and took his stand 
by the side of Nancy. 

‘What soldiers are those ?’ inquired he. 

‘They're not soldiers after all,’ replied Nancy ; 
‘they are jollies—a sergeant and two privates.’ 

‘Jollies! what are they ?’ 

‘Why, marines, to be sure.’ 

Joey continued looking at them until they 
passed under the window, when Nancy, who 
had a great disgust at anything like arbitrary 
power, could not refrain from speaking. 

‘I say, master Sergeant, you're a nice brave 
fellow, with your twe jollies. D’ye think the 
young man will kill you all three, that you must 
put the darbies on so tight ?’ 

At this appeal the sergeant and privates look- 
ed up at the window and laaghed, when they 
saw such a pretty girlas Nancy. The eyes of 
one of the privates were, however, soon fixed on 
our hero’s face, and deeply scrutinising it, when 
Joey looked at him. As soon as Joey recognis 
ed him, he drew back from the windew, pale as 
death, the private still remaining staring at the 
window. 

‘Why, what's the matter, Peter?’ said Nancy; 
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‘what makes you look so pale? de you know 
that man ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Joey, drawing his breath, ‘ and 
he knows me, I’m afraid.’ 


‘Why do you fear?’ replied Nancy. 
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‘See if he’s gone,’ said Joey. 
at ‘Yes, he has; he has gone up the street with 
.. the sergeant; but every now and then he looks 
"i back at this window; but perhaps that’s to see 
‘Why, Peter, what harm can that marine do 
A you?’ inquired Mrs. Chopper , : 
oa ‘A great deal; he will never be quiet until he 

has me taken up, and then what will become of 
ner my poor father?’ continued Joey, with the tears 
ey running down his cheeks. 
> ‘Give me my bonnet, Peter. I'll soon find 
- out what he 1s after,’ said Nancy, leaving the 
old window. She threw her bonnet on her head, 
ner and ran down stairs. 
: Mrs. Chopper in vain endeavored to comfort 
re.  °Ur hero, or make him explain—he did nothing 
butsit mournfully by her side, thinking what he 
said bad best do, and expecting every minute to hear 
ce: i the tramp of Furness (for it was he who had re- 
‘ng,  gnised Joey) coming up the stairs. 
aa ‘Mrs. Chopper,’ at last said Joey, ‘1 must leave 
rea. YU, I'm afraid; I was obliged to leave my for- 
nt | | Ber friends on this man’s account.’ 

‘Leave me, boy! no, no, you must not leave 
ut]  Se—how could I get on without you?’ 

‘If 1 don't leave you myself, I shall be taken 
here, Ps that is certain; but indeed I have not done 
at of  ¥ong—don’t think that I have.’ 
hop ‘I’m sure of it, child; you’ve only to say so, 

ind I'll believe you; but why should he care 
dout about you ?’ 
2 us! ‘He lived in our village, and knows all about 
ritha ts he gave evidence at : 
it be? ‘At what, boy ?’ 
)xen- ‘At the time that I ran away from home; he 
ry, of proved that I had the gun and bag, which were 
3 found.’ 
stand @ ‘Well, and suppose you had; what then ?’ 
‘Mrs. Chopper, there was a reward offered, and 
he wants to get the money.’ 
ancy; @ ‘0, | see now—a reward offered ; then it must 
ces.’ teas Nancy said; there was blood shed ;’ and 
Mrs. Chopper put her apron up to her eyes 

Joey made no answer. After a few minutes’ 
they silence, he rose, and went into his room where 
y, who he slept, and put his clothes up in a bundle.— 
pitrary Having so done, he sat down on the side of the 

tedand reflected what was the course he ought 

brave @ © pursue. 
nk the ™ Our hero was now sixteen, and much increas- 
1u must @ @din stature; he was no longer a child, although, 
in heart, almost as innocent. His thoughts 
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lection, and he longed to be once more with him 
in Russia; and, lastly, he reviewed the happy 
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and contented life he had lately led with his 
good friend Mrs. Chopper, and how sorry he 
should be to part with her. After a time he 
threw himself on his bed, and hid his face in the 
pillow; and, overcome with the excess of his 
feelings, he at last fell asleep. 

In the meantime Nancy had followed the ma- 
rines up the street, and saw them enter, with 
their prisoner, into a small public-house, where 
she was well known; she followed them, spoke 
a few kind words to the seaman who had been 
apprehended, and with whom she was acquaint- 
ed, and then sat down by Furness to attract his 
attention. 

Furness had certainly much improved in his 
appearance since he had (much against his will) 
been serving his Majesty. Being a tall man, he 
had, by drilling, become p: rfectly erect, and the 
punishment awarded to drunkenness, as well 
as the difficulty of procuring liquor, had kept 
him from his former intemperance, and his health 
had improved in consequence. He had been 
more than once brought up to the gangway upon 
his first embarkation, but latterly had conducted 
himself properly, and was in expectation of be- 
ing made a corporal, for whicn situation his ed- 
ueation certainly qualified him. On the whole, 
he was now a fine-looking marine, although just 
as unprincipled a scoundrel as ever. 

‘Well, my pretty lass, didn’t | see you looking 
out of a window, just now?’ 

‘To be sure you did, and you might have heard 
me too,’ replied Nancy; ‘and when I saw such 
a handsome fellow as you, didn’t [ put on my 
bonnet in a hurry, and come after you? What 
ship do you belong to?’ 

‘The Mars, at the Nore.’ 

‘Well, I should like to go on board of a man- 
of-war. , Will you take me?’ 

‘To be sure I will; come, have a drink of 
beer.’ 

‘Here’s to the jollies,’ said Nancy, putting the 
pewter pot to her lips. ‘When do you go on 
board again ?’ 

‘Not till to-morrow; we've caught our bird, 
and now we’llamuse ourselvesa little. Do you 
belong to this place ?’ 

‘Yes, bred and born here; but we hardly ever 
see a man-of-war; they stay at the Nore, or go 
higher up.’ 

Nancy did all she could to make Furness be- 
lieve she had taken a fancy to him, and knew 
too well how to succeed. Before an hour had 
passed, Furness had, as he thought, made every 
arrangement with her, and congratulated him- 
self on his good fortune. In the meantime the 
beer and brandy went round, even the unforta- 
nate captive was persuaded to drink with them, 
and drown reflection. At last Furness said to 
her, ‘Who was that lad that was looking out of 
the window with you? Was it your brother?’ 

‘My brother! bless you, no. You mean that 
scamp Peter, who goes in the bumboat with old 
mother Chopper.’ 

‘Does he ?—well I have either seen him before 
or some one like him.’ 

‘He’s not of our town,’ replied Nancy; the 
came here about two years ago, nobody kaows 
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where from, and has been with Mrs. Chopper 
ever since.’ 

‘Two years ago,’ muttered Furness, ‘that’s 
just the time. Come, girl, take some more 
beer.’ 

Nancy drank a little and put down the pot. 

‘Where does Mrs. Chopper live?’ inquired 
Furness. . 

‘Where you saw me looking out of the win- 
dow,’ replied Nancy. 

‘And the boy lives with her? 
on her by-and-bve.’ 

‘Yes, to be sure he does; but why are you 
talking so about the boy? Why don’t you talk 
to me, and tell me what a pretty girl | am, for 
I like to be told that.’ 

Furness and his comrades continued to ca- 
rouse, and were getting fast to a state of intoxi- 
cation; the sergeant only was prudent; but 
Furness could not let pass this opportunity of 
indulging without fear of punishment. He be- 
came more loving towards Nancy, as he became 
more tipsy, when Nancy who cajoled him to the 
utmost of her power, again mentioned our hero; 
and then it was that Furness, who whien inebri- 
ated could never hold a secret, first told her that 
there was a reward offered for his apprehension, 
and that if she would remain with him, they 
would spend the money together. To this Nan- 
cy immediately consented, and offered to assist 
him as much as she could, as she had the en- 
trance inte Mrs. Chopper’s house, and knew 
where the lad slept. But Nancy was determin- 
ed to gain more from Furness, and as he was 


I will call up- 


now pretty far gone, she proposed that they 
should take a walk out, for it wasa beautiful 


evening. Furness gladly consented. Nancy 
again explained to him how she should manage 
to get Joey into her power, and appeared quite 
delighted at the idea of there being a reward, 
which they were to obtain; and finding that 
Farness was completely deceived, and that the 
fresh air had increased his inebriety, she then 
persuaded him to confide to her all the cireum- 
stances connected with the reward offered for 
ourhero’sapprehension. She then learned what 
had occurred at the inquest—Joey’s escape—his 
being again discovered by Furness—and his sec- 
ond escape from the school, to which he had 
been put by the M’Shanes. 

‘And his father and mother, where are they ? 
When I think of them, I must say that [ do not 
much like to assist in taking up the boy. Poor 
people, how they will suffer when they hear ot 
it! Really I don’t know what te say, contin- 
ued Nancy, biting the tip of her finger as if hes- 
itating. ‘ 

‘Don’t let them stop you,’ said Furness; ‘they 
will not be likely even to hear of it; they left 
the village before me, and no one knows where 
they are gone. I tried to find out, myself, but 
could not It's very clear that they're gone to 
America.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Nancy, who had put the ques- 
tions because she wished to give Joey some in- 
formation relative to his parents; ‘gone to Amer- 
ica, do you say ?* 

‘Yes, | am inclined to think so, for 1 lost all 
trace of them.’ 
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‘Well, then,’ replied Nancy, ‘that scruple of 
mine is got over.’ 

She then pointed out to Furness the propriety 
of waiting an hour or two, till people were in 
bed, that there might be no chance of a rescue; 
and they returned to the public-house. Furness 
took another glass of ale, and then fell fast 
asleep on the bench, with his head over the ta- 
ble. 

‘So,’ thought Nancy, as she left the public- 
house, ‘the drunken fool makes sure of his £200; 
but there is no time to be lost.’ 

Nancyjhastened back to Mrs. Chopper, whom 
she found sitting with a candle, turning over the 
leaves of an old account-book. 

‘O, Nancy, is that you? I was just sighing 
over you; here's the things that were ordered 
for your wedding. Poor girl! I fear you have 
not often been to church since.’ 

Nancy was silent for a short time. ‘I'm sick 
of my life and sick of myself, Mrs. Chopper ; but 
what can I do?—a wretch like me! I wish | 
could run away, as poor Peter must directly, 
and go to where I never was known; I should 
be so happy.’ 

‘Peter must go, do you say, Nancy; is that 
certain ?’ 

‘Most certain Mrs. Chopper, and he must be off 
directly. [have been with the marines, and the 
fellow has told me everything ; he is only wait- 
ing now for me to go back, to come and take 
him.’ 

‘But tell me, Nancy, has Peter been guilty” 

‘I believe from my heart that he has done 
nothing ; but still murder was committed, and 
Peter will be apprehended, unless you give 
him the means of ruaning away. Where is he 
now ?’ 

‘Asleep, fast asleep; I didn’t like te wake 
him, poor iellow!’ 

‘Then he must be innocent, Mrs. Chopper; 
they say the guilty never sleep. But what will 
he do—he has no money ?’ 

‘He has saved me a mint of money, and he 
shall not want it,’ replied Mrs. Chopper ‘What 
shall I do without him? I cant bear to part 
with him.’ 

‘But you must, Mrs. Chopper; and if you love 
him, you will give him the means, and let him 
be off direetly. I wish I was going too,’ cou- 
tinued Nancy, bursting into tears. 

‘Go with him, Nancy, and look after him, and 
take ¢are of my poor Peter,’ said Mrs. Chopper, 
whimpering; ‘go, my child, go, and 1 ad a good 
life. 1 should better part with him, if 1 thought 
you were with him, and away trom this horrid 
place.’ 

‘Will you let me go with him, Mrs. Chopper— 
will you, indeed ?’ cried Nancy, falling on her 
knees. ‘Oh! I wil! watch him as a mother 
would her son, as a sister would her brother !—- 
Give us but the means to quit this place, and the 
good and the wicked both will bless you.’ 

‘That you shall then, my poor girl; for it has 
often pained my heart to look at you; for I felt 
that yon are too good for what you are, and will 
be again a good, honest girl. You both shall 
go. Poor Peter! I wish I were young enough, 
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I would go with you; but I can’t. How I shall 
be cheated again when he is gone! but go he 
must. Here, Nancy, take the money; take all I 
have in the house;’ and Mrs Chopper put up- 
wards of £20 into Nancy’s hand as she was 
kneeling before her. Naney fell forward with 
her face in the lap of the good old woman, suffo- 
cated withemotion and tears. ‘Ceme, come, 
Nancy, said Mrs. Chopper, after a pause, and 
wiping her eyes with her apron, ‘you mustn’t 
take on so, my poor girl. Recollect poor Peter; 
there’s no time to lose.’ 

‘That is true,’ replied Nancy, risingup. ‘Mrs. 
Chopper, you have done a deed this night for 
which you will have your reward in heaven.— 
May the God of mercy bless you! and, as soon 
as | dare, night and morning will! pray for you.’ 

Mrs. Chopper went into Joey’s room with the 
candle in her hand, followed by Nancy. ‘See, 
how sound he sleeps!’ said the old woman; ‘he 
isnot guilty. Peter! Peter! come, get up, 
child.” 

Joey rose from his bed, confused at first with 
the light in his eyes, but soon recovered him- 
self. 
‘Peter, you must go, my poor boy, and go 
quickly, Nancy says.’ 

‘{ was sure of it,’ replied Joey. ‘1 am very, 
very sorry to leave you, Mrs. Chopper. Pray 
think well of me, for, indeed, | have done noth- 
ing wrong.” 

‘Lam sure of it; but Nancy knows it all, and 
away you must go. 1 wish you were off; I’m 
getting fidgetty about it, although I cannot bear 
to lose you; so good bye at once, Peter, and God 
bless you! I hope we shall meet again yet.’ 

‘I hope so, indeed, Mrs. Chopper; for you have 
been very kind to me, as kind as a mother could 


Mrs. Chopper hugged him to her breast, and 
then said, in a hurried tone, as she dropped on 
the bed, ‘There; go now.’ 

Nancy took up Joey’s bundle in one hand and 
Joey by the other, and they went down stairs.— 
As soon as they were in the street Nancy turn- 
ed short round, went to the house where she 
wually slept, desiring Joey to wait a moment at 
the door. she soon returned with her own bun- 
dle, and then, with a quick pace, walked on, de- 
siting Joey to follow her. They proceeded in 
this manner until they were clear of the town, 
when Joey came up to Nancy, and said, ‘Thauk 
you, Nancy; I suppose we'd better part now.’ 

‘No, we don’t part yet, Peter,’ replied Nancy. 

‘But where are you going, and why have you 
that bundle ?’ 

‘lam going with you, Peter,’ replied Nancy. 

‘But, Nancy ’ replied Joey; and then after 

t pause : ‘I will do all I can for you—I will work 
for youn—but [ have no money, and I hope we 
thall not starve.’ 
_ ‘Bless you, boy! bless you for that kind feel- 
ng! butfwe shall not starve; I have Mrs. Chop- 
pet's leave to go with you; indeed, she wished 
me so to do, and she has given me money for 
Jou—it is for you, although she said for both.’ 

‘She is very kind; but why should you go 
vith me, Nancy? you have nothing to fear.’ 
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‘We must not talk now, Peter; let us walk on; 
I have more to fearthan you.’ 

‘How is that? I fear being taken up for that 
of which I am not guilty, but you have nothing 
to fear.’ 

‘Peter, dear,’ replied Nancy, solemnly, ‘I do 
not fear for any thing this world can do for me; 
but don’t talk now—let us go on.’ 


PART 11. 
VOL. II —CHAPER. VI. 


IN WHICH THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE BRINGS 
OUR HERO’S NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE. 


When Nancy and our hero had proceeded 
about three miles on their way, Nancy slacken- 
ed her pace, and they entered into conversation. 

‘Which way are you going?’ demanded Joey. 

‘I’m cutting right across the country, Peter, 
orrather Joey, as [ shall in future call you, for 
that is your real name—the marine told me it 
was Joseph Rushbrook—is it not ?’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ replied Joey. 

‘Then in tuture I shall call you so, for I do 
not wish to hear even a name which would re- 
mind me of the scene of my misery ; and, Joey, 
do you never call me Nancy again, the name is 
odious to me; call me Mary.’ 

‘I will if you wish it; but I cannot imagine 
why you should run away from Gravesend, 
Mary. Whatdo you meantodo? I ran away 
from fear of being taken up.’ 

‘And I, Joey, do more; I fly from the wrath 
to come. You ask me what I interdtodo; I 
will answer you in the words of the catechism 
which I once used to repeat, ‘to Jead a new life, 
have a thankful remembrance of Christ’s death, 
and be in charity with all men.’ I shall seek for 
service ; I care not how humble—it will be good 
enough. I will sift cinders for brick-making, 
make bricks, do anything, as Jong as what | do 
is honest.’ 

‘1 am very giad to hear you say that, Mary,’ 
replied Joey, ‘for | was always very fond of you.’ 

‘Yes, Joey, and you were the first who offer- 
ed to do a kind thing for me for a long while; I 
have never forgotten it, and this night I have 
done something to repay it.’ 

Nancy then entered into a detail of all that had 
passed between her and Furness, of which Joey 
had been ignorant, and which proved te him 
what a narrow escape he had had. 

‘: little thought you had done all this while I 
slept,’ replied Joey, ‘but | am very grateful, 
Mary.’ 


‘] know you are, sosay no more about it. You 
see, Joey, he gave me all your history, and ap- 
pears to believe that you committed the murder. 
I donot believe it; I do not believe you would 
do such a thing, althongh your gan might have 
gone off by accident.” 

‘No, Mary, I did not do it, either on purpose , 
or by accident ; but you must ask me no mor e 
questions, for if 1 were put on my trial I shou Id 
not reveal the secret.’ 

‘Then I will never speak to you any @ ore 
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about it, it I ¢an help it. I have my own 
thoughts on the business, but now I drop it. 
It is nearly day-light, and we have walked a 
yzood many miles; I shal! not be sorry to sit 
down and rest myself.’ 

‘De you know how far we have to go before 
we come to any town, Mary?’ 

‘We are not far from Maidstone; it is on our 
right, but it will be as well not to go through so 
large a town so near to Gravesend. Besides, 
some of the soldiers may know me. As soon as 
we come to a good place, where we can finda 
drink of water, we will sit down and rest our- 
selves.” 

About a mile further on they came toa small 
rivulet, which crossed the road. 

‘This will do, Joey,’ said Nancy ; ‘now we’ll 
sit down.’ 

It was then daylight; they took theirseats on 
their bundles as soon as they had drank from the 
stream, 

* Now Joey,’ said Mary (as we shall call her 
for the future), ‘ let us see what money we have. 
Mrs. Chopper put all she had in my hands; poor, 
good old woman; bless her! Count it, Joey ; 
it is yours.’ 

«No, Mary, she gave it for both of us.’ 

‘ Never mind ; do yon keep it; for you see, 
Joey, you might have to run at a minute’s warn- 
ing, and it would not do for you to be without 
money.’ 

‘If 1 was to run off at a minute’s warning, 
I should then take it all with me, and it would 
not do for you to be left without any money, 
Mary, so we mus halve it between us, although 
we will always make one purse.’ 

‘ Well, be it so, for if you were robbed, or 
I were robbbed, on the way, the other might 
escape.’ 

They then divided the money, Joey putting 
his share into his pocket, and tying it in witha 
string. Mary dropped hers down in the usual 
deposit for women for bank notes and billets- 
doux. Assoon as this matter had been arrang- 
ed, Mary opened her bundle, and took out a hand- 
kerchief, which she put on hershoulders ; comb- 
ed out the ringlets which she had worn, and 
dressed her hair flat on her temples; removed 
the gay ribbons from her bonnet, and substitut- 
ed seme plain brown in their stead. 

‘ There,’ says she; ‘now don’t | look more re- 
spectable ?’ 

‘You do look more neat and more 

‘—More modest, you would say, Joey. Well, 
and I hope in future to become what | look.— 
But [ look more fit to be your sister, Joey, for 1 
have been thinking we had better pass off as 
brother and sister to avoid questioning. We 
must make out some story to agree in. Who 
shall we say that we are (as we dare not say 
who we really are)? 1am looking out for ser- 
vice, and so are you, that’s very clear; father 
and mother are both dead; father wasa baker. 
That’s all true, as far as relates to me; and as 
you are my brother, why you must take my fa- 
oe and mother. It’s no very great story after 

“ER it won't do to say we came from Graves- 
end.’ 


‘No; we need not say that, ond yet tell no 
story ; the village we passed through last night 
was Wrotham, so we came ftom thence.’ 

* But where do you think of going, Mary?’ 

*A good way farther off yet; at all events, 
before we look out for service, we will get into 
another county. Now, if you are ready, we will 
go on, Joey, and look out for some breakfast, 
and then I shall be able to change my gown for 
a quieter one.’ 

In half an hour they arrived at a village, and 
went into apublic-house. Mary went up stairs 
and changed her dress; and now that she had 
completed her arrangements, she looked a very 
pretty modest young woman, and none could 
have supposed that the day before she had been 
flaunting in the street of a seafaring town. I[n- 
quiries were made, as might be supposed, and 
Mary replied that she was going to service, and 
that her brother was escorting her. They had 
their breakfast, and, after resting two hours, they 
proceeded on their journey. 

For some days they travelled more deliber- 
ately, until they found themselves in the small 
town of Manstone, in Dorsetshire, where they 
as usual, put up at an humble public house.— 
Here Mary told a different story ; she had been 
disappointed in a situation, and they intended 
to go back again to their native town. 

The landlady of the hotel was prepossessed in 
favor of such a very pretty girl as Mary, as well 
as with the appearance of Joey, who although 
in his sailor’s dress, was very superior in car- 
riage to a boy in his supposed station in life, and 
she said, that if they would remain there a few 
uays, she would try to procure them some situa- 
tion. The third day after their arrival, she in- 
formed Mary that she had heard of a situation 
as under-housemaid at the squire’s, about a mile 
off, if she would like to take it, and Mary gladly 
consented. Mrs. Derborough sent up word, and 
received orders for Mary to make her appear- 
ance, and Mary accordingly went up to the 
hall, accompanied by Joey. When she arrived 
there, and made known her business, she was 
desired to wait in the servants’-hall until she 
was sent for. In about a quarter of an hour she 
was summoned, and leaving Joey in the hall, 
she went up to see the lady of the house, who 
inquired whether she had ever been out at ser- 
vice before, and if she had a good character. 

Mary repiied that she had never been out at 
service, and that she had no character at all 
(which, by-the-bye, was very true). 

The lady of the house smiied at this apparent 
ly naive answer from so very modest-looking 
and pretty a girl, and asked how her parents 
were. 

To this question Mary’s answer was ready, 
and she further added, that she had left home in 
search of a place and had been disappointed; 
that her father and mother were dead, but her 
brother was down below, and had escorted her; 
and that Mrs. Chopper was an old friend of het 
mother’s, and could answer as to her character. 

The lady was prepossessed hy Mary’s appeat- 
ance, by the report of Mrs. Derborough, and by 
the respectability of her brother travelling with 
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her, and agreed to try her; but at the same time 
said she n.ust have Mrs. Chopper’s address, that 
she might write to her; but, the place being va- 
cant,she might come to-morrow morning; her 
wages were named and immediately aecept- 
ed, and thus did Mary obtain her situation. 

People say you cannot be too particular when 
you choose servants; and, to a certain degree, 
this is true; but this extreme caution, however 
selfishness and prudence may dictate it, is but 
too often the cause of servants, who have com- 
mitted an error and have in consequence been 
refused a character, being driven to destitution 
and misery, when they had a full intention, and 
would have, had they been permitted, redeemed 
their transgression. 

Mary was resolved to be a good and honest 
girl. Had the lady of the house been very par- 
ticular, and had others to whom she might after- 
wards have applied been the same, all her good 
intentions might have been frustrated, and she 
might have been driven te despair, if not to her 
former evil courses. It is perhaps fortanate that 
every body in the world is not so particular as 
your very good people, and that there is an oc- 
casional loophole by which those who have erred 
are permitted to return to virtue. Mary left the 
room delighted with her success, and went down 
to Joey in the servants’ hall. The servants soon 
found out trom Mary that she was coming to the 
house, and one of the men chucked her under 
the chin and told her she was a very pretty girl. 
Mary drew back, and Joey immediately resent- 
ed the liberty, stating that he would not allow 


any man to insult his sister; for Joey was wise 
enough to see that he could not do a better 


thing to serve Mary. The servant was insolent 
in return, and threatened to chastise Joey, and 
ordered him to leave the house. The women 
took our hero’s part. The housekeeper came 
down at the time, and hearing the cause of the 
dispute, was angry with the footman; the butler 
took the side of the footman; and the end of it 
was, that the voices were at the highest pitch, 
when the bel] rang, and the men being obliged 
to answer it, the women were for the time left 
in possession of the field. 

‘What is that noise below ?’ inquired the mas- 
ter of the house. 

‘It is a boy, Sir—the brother, I believe, of the 
gitlwho has come as under-housemaid—who 
has been making a disturbance.’ 

‘Desire him to leave the house instantly ’ 

‘Yes, Sir,’ replied the butler, who went down 
to enforce the order. 

Little did the master of the house imagine 
that in giving that order he was turning out of 
the house his own son: for the squire was no 
other than Mr. Austin. Little did the inconsol- 
able Mrs. Austin fancy that her dear, lamented 
boy was at that minute under the same roof with 
her, and being driven out of it by her menials ; 
but such was the case. So Joey and Mary 
quitted the hall, and bent their way back to the 
village-inn. 

‘Well, Mary,’ said Joey, ‘I am very glad that 
you have found a situation.’ 

‘And soam | very thankful indeed, Joey,’ re- 
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plied she, ‘and only hope that you will he able 
to get one somewhere about here also, and then 
we may occasionally see something of one 
another.’ 

‘No, Mary,’ replied Joey, ‘I shall not look 
for a situation about here; the only‘reason I had 
for wishing it was, that I might see you; but 
that will be impossible now.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘Do you think that I will ever put my foot in- 
to that house again, after the manner! was 
treated to-day? Never.’ 

‘I! was afraid so,’ replied Mary, mournfully. 

‘No, Mary, [ am happy that you are provided 
for; 1 can seek my own fortune, and I will write 
to you and let you know what I do; and you will 
write to me, Mary, won't you?’ 

‘It will be the greatest pleasure that will be 
left to me, Joey; for I love you as dearly as if 
you were my own brother.’ 

The next day our hero and Mary parted, with 
many tears on her side,and mucl scrrow on his. 
Joey refused to take more of the morey than 
what he had in his posession, but promised, in 
case of need, to apply to Mary, who said that 
she would hoard up everything for him, and she 
kept her word, Joey, having escorted Mary to 
the Hall-lodge, remained a: the inn till the next 
morning, and then set offonce more on his 
travels. 

Our hero set eff at break of day, and had walk- 
ed, by a western road, from Manstone, about six 
miles, when he met two men coming towards 
him. They were most miserably clad, neither 
of them had shees or stockings; one had only a 
waistcoat and a pair of trousers, with a sack on 
his back ; the other had a pair of blue trousers, 
torn to ribands, a Guernsey frock, and a tarpau- 
lin hat; they appeared what they represented 
themselves to be, when they demanded charity, 
—two wrecked seamen, who were travelling to 
a northern port to obtain employment; but, had 
these fellows been questioned by a sailor, he 
would soon have discovered, by their total ignor- 
ance of anything nautical, that they were im- 
postors. Perhaps there is no plan more success- 
ful than this, which is now carried on to an enor- 
mous extent by a set of rogues and depredators, 
who occasionally request charity, but too often 
extort it, and add to their spoils by robbing and 
plundering everything im their way. It is im- 
possible for people in this country to ascertain 
the truth of the assertions of these vagabonds, 
and it appears unfeeling to refuse assistance to 
a poor seaman who has lost his all: even the 
cottager offers his mite, and thus do they levy 
upon the public to an extent which is scarcely 
credible; but it should be known that, in all 
cases of shipwreck, sailors are now invariably re- 
lieved and decently clothed, and supplied with 
the means of travelling to obtain employment; 
and, whenever a man appeals for charity in a 
half-naked state, he is invariably an impostor or 
a worthless scoundrel. 

The two men were talking loud, and laughing 
when they approached our hero. As soon as 
they came near, they Jooked hard at him, and 
stopped right before him, so as to block up the 
footpath. 
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*Hilloah, my little sailor! where are you bound 
to?’ said one to Joey, who had his common sail- 
or’s dress on. 

‘And, [ say, what have you got in that bun- 
dle?’ said the other; ‘and how are you off for 
brads! havn’t you something to spare for broth- 
er seamen? Come, feel in your pockets; or 
shall | feel for you?’ 

Joey did not much like this exordium; he re- 
plied, stepping into the road at the s«me time, 
—‘I've no money,and the bundie contains my 
clothes.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said the first, ‘you’re not go- 
ing to get off that way; if you don’t wish your 
brains beaten out, you'll just hand over that bun- 
die for me to examine ;’ and so saying, the 
man stepped into the road towards Joey, who 
continued to retreat to the opposite side. 

There was no footpath at the side of the road 
to which Joey retreated, but a very thick quick- 
set hedge, much too strong for any man to force 
his way through. Joey perceived this, and as 
the man eame at him to seize his bundle, he con- 
trived, by a great effort, to swing it over the 
hedge into the field on the other side. The man, 
exasperated at this measure on the part of our 
hero, ran to seize him; but Joey dodged under 
him, andrun away down the road fora few 

ards, where he picked up a heavy stone for 

is defence, and there remained, prepared to 
defend himself, and not lose his bundle if he 
could help it. 

‘You get hold of him, Bill, while I go round 
for the bundle,’ said the man who had followed 
Joey across the road, and he immediately set off 
to find the gate, or some entrance into the field, 
while the other man made after Joey. Our 
hero retreated at full speed; the man followed 
but could not keep pace with our hero, as the 
road was newly gravelled, and he had no shoes. 
Joey, perceiving this, slackened his pace, and 
when the man was close to him, turned short 
round, and aiming the stone witb great preci- 
sion, hit him on the forehead, and the fellow fell 
down senseless. In the meantime, the other 
miscreant had taken the road in the opposite di- 
rection to look forthe gate, and Joey, now rid of 
his asssailant, perceived, that in the hedge op- 
posite to that part of the road where he now 
stood, there was a gap which he could get 
through. Hescrambled into the field, and ran 
for his bundle; the other man, who had been 
delayed, the gate being locked, and fenced with 
thorns, had but jest gained the field when Joey 
had his bundle in his possession. Our hero 
caught it up, and ran like lightning to the gap, 
tossed over his bundle, and followed it, while 
the man was still a hundred yards from him.— 
Once more in the high-road, Joey tock to his 
heels, and having run about two hundred yards, 
he looked back to ascertain if he was pursued, 
‘and perceived the man standing over his com- 
rade, who was lying where he had fallen. Sat- 
isfied that he was now safe, Joey continued his 
journey at a less rapid rate, although he contin- 
ued to look back every minute, just by way of 
precaution; but the fellows, although they 
would not lose an opportunity of what appeared 
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such an easy rebbery, had their own reasons for 
continuing their journey, and getting away from 
that part of the country. 

Our hero pursued his way for two miles, look. 
ing out for some water by the wayside to quench 
his thirst, when he observed in the distance that 
there was something lying on the roadside. As 
he came nearer he made it out to be a man ly. 
ing on the grass, apparently asleep, and a few 
yards from where the man lay wasa knife-grind. 
er’s wheel, and a few other articlesin the use 
ot a travelling tinker; a fire nearly extinct was 
throwing up a tiny column of smoke, and a 
saucepan, which appeared to have been upset, 
was lying beside it. There was something in 
the scene before him which created a suspicion 
in the mind of our hero that all was not right, 
so, instead of passing on, he walked right up to 
where the man lay, and soon discovered that 
his face and dress’ were bloody. Joey knelt 
down by the side of him, and found that he was 
senseless, but breathing heavily. Joey untied 
the handkerchief which was round his neck, 
and which was apparently very tight, and al- 
most immediately afterwards the man appeared 
relieved and opened his eyes. After a little 
time he contrived to utter one word—‘ Water!’ 
and Joey taking up the empty saucepan, pro- 
ceeded in search of it. He soon found some 
and brought it back. The tinker had greatly 
recovered during his absence, and as soon as he 
had drank the water, sat upright. 

‘Don't leave me, boy,’ said the tinker; ‘I feel 
very faint.’ 

‘] will stay by you as long as I can be of any 
use to you,’ replied Joey ; ‘what has happen- 
ed?? 

‘Robbed and almost murdered!’ replied the 
man, witha groan. 

* Was it by those two rascals without shoes 
and stockings, who attempted to reb me?’ in- 
guired Joey. 

‘Yes; the same, I’ve no doubt. I must lie 
down for a time, my head is so bad,’ replied the 
man, dropping back upon the grass. 

In afew minutes the exhausted man fell asleep, 
and Joey remained sitting by his side for nearly 
two hours. At last, his new companion awoke, 
raised himself up, and, dipping his handkerchiet 
into the saucepan of water, washed the blood 
from his head and face. 

‘This might have been worse, my little fel- 
low,’ said he to Joey, after he had wiped his 
face ; ‘one of these rascals nearly throttled me, 
he pulled my handkerchief so tight. Well, this 
is a wicked world this, to take iway a fellow- 
creature’s life fur thirteen pence halfpenny, for 
that wasall the money they found in my pocket. 
I thought an itinerant tinker was safe from high- 
way robbery, at allevents. Did you not say 
that they attacked you, or did | dream it?’ 

‘| did say so; it was no dream.’ 

‘ And how did a little midge, lke you, es 
cape ?’ 

Joey gave the tinker a detail of what had oc- 
curred. 

‘Cleverly done, boy, and kindly done, now, to 
come to my help, and to remain by me. I was 
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going down the road, and as you have come 
down, | presume we are going the same way,’ 
replied the tinker. 

‘Do you feel strong enough to walk now ?’ in- 
quired Joey. 

‘Yes, 1 think I can; but there’s the grind- 
stone.” 

‘O,1’ll wheel that for you’ 

‘Do, that’s a good boy, for I tremble very 
much, and it would be too heavy for me now.’ 

Joey fixed his bundle, with the saucepan, &c., 
upon the knife-grinder’s wheel, and rolled it 
along the road, followed by the tinker, until they 
came toa small hamlet, about two miles from 
the spot from which they had started; they 
halted when they were fifty yards from the first 
cottage, and the tinker, having selected a dry 
place under the hedge, said, ‘I must stop here a 
little while.’ 

Joey, who had heard the tinker say that the 
men had robbed him of thirteen pence halfpen- 
ny, imagined that he was destitute, and as he 
wished to proceed on his way, he took out two 
shillings, and held them cut to the man, saying, 
‘This will keep you till you can earn some 
more. Good-bye, new; I must go on.’ 

The tinker looked at Joey. ‘You're a kind- 
hearted lad, at all events, and a clever, bold one, 
if [ mistake not,’ said he; ‘put up your money, 
nevertheless, for 1 do not want any. [ have 


plenty, if they had only known where to look 
or it.’ 
Joey was examining his new companion dar- 


ing the time that he was speaking to him.— 
There was a free and independent spirit about 
the man, and a refinement of manner and speech 
very different from what might be expected from 
one in so humble a situation The tinker per- 
ceived this, and, after meeting his glance, said, 
‘Well, what are you thinking of now ?’ 

‘l was thinking that you have not always been 
a tinker.’ 

‘And I fancy that you have not always beena 
sailor, my young master; but however, oblige 
me by going into the village and getting some 
breakfast for us. I will pay you the mone 
when you return, and then we will talk a little.’ 

Joey went into the village, and finding a small 
chandler’s shop, bought some bread and cheese, 
and a large muz which held a quart of beer, 
both of which he also purchased, and then went 
back to the tinker. As soon cs they had made 
their breakfast, Joey rose up and said,—‘I must 
goon now; | hope you’ll fine yourself better 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Are you in a very great hurry, my lad?’ in- 
quired the tinker. 
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‘l want to find some employment,’ replied 
Joey; and, therefore 1 must look for it.’ 
‘Tell me what employment you want. 
can you do?’ 

‘I don’t exactly know, | have been keeping 
accounts for a person.’ 

‘Then you are a scholar, and not a seafaring 
person ?’ 

‘fam not a sailor, if you mean that; but I 
have been on the river.’ 

‘Well, if you wish to get employment, as I 
know this country well, and a great many peo- 
ple, thinkI may help you. At all events, a 
few days can make no difference; for you see, 
my boy, to-morrow I shall be able to work, and 
then, 1’ll answer for it, 1’ll find meat and drink 
for both of us; so, what do you say? suppose 
you stay with me, and we'll travel together for 
a iew days, and when I have found work that 
will suit you, then we can part?’ 

‘I will, if you wish it,’ replied Joey. 

‘Then that’s agreed,’ said the tinker; ‘I 
should like to do you a good turn before we 
part, and J hope I shall be-able; at all events, if 
you stay with me a little while I will learn you 
a trade which will serve you when all others 
fail.’ 

‘What, to mend kettles and to grind knives ?” 

‘Exactly; and depend upon it, if you would 
be sure of gaining your livelihood, you will 
choose a profession which will not depend upon 
the caprices of others, or upon patronage. Ket- 
tles, my boy, will wear out, knives. will get 
blunt, and therefore, for a good trade, give me 
‘kettles to mend, knives to grind.’ I've tried 
many trades, and there is none that suits me so 
well. And now that we've had our breakfast, 
we may well look out for ledgings for the night, 
for | suppose you would not like the heavens 
for your canopy, which I very often prefer.— 
Now, put yourself to the wheel, and I'll try my 
old quarters.’ 

The knife-grinder walked into the village, fol- 
lowed by Joey who rolled the wheel, until they 
stopped at acottage, where he was immediately 
recognised and welcomed; Joey was ordered to 
put the wheel under a shed, and then followed 
the tinker into the cottage. The latter told his 
story, which created a good deal of surprise and 
indignation, and then complained of his head and 
retired to lie down, while Joey amused himself 
with the children. They ate and slept there 
that night, the people refusing to take any thing 
for their reception. The next day the tinker 
was quite recovered, and having mended akettle 
and ground three or four knives for his hostess, 
he set offagain, followed by Joey, who rolled 
the wheel. 


What 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A SWINDLER. 


The extreme edge of a precipice is hazardous 
ground to make haste on; yet such is the na- 
ture of the path a vast body of swindlers in this 
metropolis tread, in full confidence that they are 
so well acquainted with the exact line of legal 
demarcation as to be in no danger of falling head- 
long into the abyss of the criminal law. 

In the days of which we write there were up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty offences punish- 
able by extinction of life, the greater part of 
which was included under the head of furtum 
(theft) or latrocinium (larceny). Yet, under 
these sanguinary enactments, so anomalously 
did the laws operate, swindlers could with 
almost impunity rob whom they pleased, so Jong 
as they did not use physical means in obtaining 
the property. It is true that the law atall times 
was supposed to take cognisance of fraud; but 
then the distinctions between fraud and simple 
contract debts throughout the vast range of 
mercantile transactions were either undetined, 
or unintelligible in their definition. 

The broad distinctions made by the law are 
the means used for ‘he privation of property— 
that is, physical and moral; physical, when 
taken by the hand—moral, when it is given up 
by the owner himself from the influence of 
causes operating on the mind. This broad dis- 
tinction between larceny and fraud, however 
warranted in the abstract, has very properly in 
more recent days been gradually abandoned in 
practice. The case which is the subject of this 
chapter is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
among those on which our courts brought the 
criminal law to bear on the privation of property 
by deceit; an agency that in many subsequent 
cases has been ranked as lareeny. 

By a refinement in legal reasoning, a delivery 
by the owner has been considered_.no delivery at 
all; and the act, therefore, of obtaining posses- 
sion thereon, an act of taking without his con- 
sent. In one point of view, there is much pub- 
lic convenience in this doctrine, without any in- 
jury tothe criminal. It is atall times much 
ea-ier to guard property from open violence than 
secret fraud. Hence the latter e,:ime, then, is 
of a more mischievous description; its moral 
guilt is greater, from adding falsehood to theft, 
and falsehood ofa most flagitious kind. To 
make, therefore, fraud a felony, and thus oppose 
to it the penalties that are opposed to lareeny,1s 
just and beneficial. On the other hand, by re- 

moving, notin every instance, but in certain 
cases only, the plain distinction between the 
two offences, a prosecutor is frequently under 
difficulties (arising from analogical reasoning) 
as to his mode of proceeding ; litigatien is mul- 
tiplied, the authorities are divided, and some- 
timescriminals escape. 

It must not, however, be inferred that every 
privation of property from a criminal motive is 
either larceny or fraud. Many privations, how- 


ever worthy of condign punishment, are not 
criminal (in law) at all, from not falling within 
the terms of the definition of larceny. 

Were this definition to be framed anew, it 
would without deubt include all appropriations 
ef another’s property from a fraudulent motive, 
A guardian who appropriates the fortune of his 
ward commits an offence more immoral in its 
nature, and more injurious in ifs consequences, 
than a pickpocket; and should, therefore, re- 
ceive a similar punishment. His case, however, 
with many others, is not criminal, as not squar- 
ing with the definition of theft, settled as it was 
centuries ago. 

In the case before us, a branch establishment 
of a company of swindlers purchased a quantity 
of hogs’ bristles, valued at £190; we should 
rather say, ordered them, promising to pay for 
them on delivery. When the goods were sent, 
a clerk attended to receive the cash, with strict 
injunctions not to complete a delivery till the 
money was in hand. He received a check ona 
banking-house for the amount; but, obeying his 
instruction, desired the carman not to part with 
the goods, or suffer them to be removed from 
the cart, until his return. 

During his abseyce one of the swindlers and 
his auxiliaries inveigled the carter intoa public. 
house, and in the interim removed the goods in- 
to a cart of their own, and conveyed them away. 
On the clerk's return with the check unpaid, 
the swindlers had the efirontery to tell him that 
the purchase and delivery of the goods had been 
completed in the regular way of trade, and that 
his only remedy then was to sue on the dis- 
honored check. 

This transaction placed three individuals be- 
fore a magistrate on a charge of having commit- 
ted a felony. One was discharged for want of 
identification, and the other twe were commit 
ted to take their trial. One of these was a man 
of very gentlemanly exterior, who was highly 
indignant at the insult offered him, and with 
periect nonchaiance laughed at the notion ofhis 
having been guilty of a criminal act. The other 
ptisoner was an humble, though an acute agent 
of the swindling party. He saw his danger, and 
prepared himself to meet it. His plea was that 
he was almost naked, and was hungry, and was 
employed from the street ata moment's notice, 
te unload the goods for the payment of a shil- 
ling. The better to render this plea available, 
he dressed himself with admirable judgment for 
the part. In all probability, there never before 
stood two prisoners at the Old Bailey, or any 
other bar, that exhibited in appearance such ap 
tithesis of character. One was tall, handsome, 
elegantly dressed, with ringson the fingers, ané 
gold snuff box in hand. He stood erect, darting 
looks of disdain and contempt at those whose at- 
dacity had placed him in his then position. The 
other was covered with rags, patched together 
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jn a manner so as to show parts of his flesh, 
which was uncovered by linen. Clothing had 
been offered him from the prison-store, which 
he refused, saying the court ought to see his 
real distress. The ordinary, who was consulted 
as to the decency of permitting this man to ap- 
pear in court in his then condition, was not aware 
that he had undergone a met:morphosis, and was 
aming at a coup de theatre; he therefore, in his 
usual feeling ot adhering strictly to principles of 
justice in all instances, declared that the man 
was entitled to all the benefits on his trial that 
the nature and truth of his case could afford 
him. During this man’s imprisonment, he had 
adopted every availavle means of reducing him- 
self: and as his name was called for trial, he 
was seen thumping his elbows violently against 
the walls of the dock, to effect a temporary sus- 
pension of the circulation, and cadaverise his 
countenance. Notwithstanding the rags and 
half-starved appearance of this performer at the 







































































































































































































































































ny Old Bailey, he possessed a good countenance, 
nuld although his face was muscular and fierce, with 
for one eye involved in perfect obscurity, which 
we added to the interest. He was altogether a 
ines figure Salvator Rosa would have taken for Iago 
| the in the moment of detection: villany, fear, sub- 
on @ tlety, and conscience, were mixed in yellow and 
g his @ livid colors on his countenance. Hus lips were 
with contracted by tremor; the face, however, ad- 
from vanced, as if eager to lie for the sake of life.— 
His legs were drawn back, as thinking to escape. 
and He had thrust one hand precipitately into the 
blic- bosom; the fingers of the other were catching 
8 it- & in uncertainty at the button-holes. If it had 
way. @ been a portrait, it would have been the finest 
paid, B ever drawn: but it was a reality. 
| that The evidence having been gone through, the 
been B judge, in a lengthened but lucid address, charg- 
‘thet B edtue jary, who took one hour in considering 
diss B the verdict they should give. During this sus- 
pense the weli-dressed prisoner every instant 
Is be- evidently re-assured himself of an acquittal. — 
mmit- @ He entirely recovered the little he had lost of his 
ant of B self-possession, and applied his finger and thumb 
mimit to his nose with the most imperturbable air of 
a man confident assurance of his case being without 
ighly & the pale of the criminal law. On the contrary, 
| with every moment that the jury was absent iacreas- 
ofhis B edthe fears ef the man in rags; his tremor at 
other B length becoming visible to all persons in the 
agent & gallery of the court-house, when the reappear- 
r, and B ance of the jury relieved him for a moment from 
as that B the eyes of the thronged court. The confident 
nd wes & prisoner was found guilty, the self-condemned 
notice, @ acquitted. The latter instantly displayed a 
a shi § countenance hghted up with glee, exhibiting 
ailable, B contortions not unlike the risible action of the 
entfot & muscles of a clown’s face in a pantemime.— 
before & Turning round suddenly to the condemned man, 
or aby & he thrust forward his hand, saying, ‘Come, let 
uch a0 & us part friends, though you have pretty nigh 
dsome, § capsized me by sailing too near the wind this 
ers,on¢ B time. What! turned sulky over it! Well, the 
darting & Old Bailey court for once has placed the saddle 
jose al ® on the right horse. Good by. I wish you com- 
1. The & fortably through it.’ Then turning towards the 
ogether 








tudienee, he winked his only eye, and elevating 
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his voice, added, ‘It'll be a long time before the 
likes of him,’ pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder to the prisoner, ‘catches re playing 
second fildle in their consort’ Then. seeing 
the gaoler approach for the purpose of removing 
him, he made one spring and bounded out of 
court, as if suddenly afraid of a revision of the 
verdict. 

The man of decided character was no seoner 
gone, than all eyes were fixed on the well- 
dressed prisoner, who stood at the bar aghast 
and paralysed with surprise at the verdict. A 
feeling of horror succeeded, which crept slowly 
over his countenance, till he became as pale as 
the image of death. His eyes, though in va- 
cancy, wandered in every direction, as fearing 
the immediate presence of the executioner.— 
His whole appearance was thatof one who, a 
moment before, had been carousing in full health 
at the jovial table, and trom whence he had that 
instant been snatched by the figure of Death 
from amidst his boon companions, and beheld the 
dart of the grim monster presented to his 
breast. 

The gaoler, sternand bluff, with rigid fea- 
tures, touched him on the shoulder. The 
wretched convict started and sprang from his 
seat as if a bullet had penetrated his heart.— 
The gaoler then waved his hand and motioned 
him to leave the court; and he instantly obey- 
ed, moving with a measured step and drooping 
head. Preceded by his keeper, who appeared 
to poise a bias in his gait, with a huge bunch of 
keys in his right hand, they slowly threaded the 
passages leading from the court-house to the 
gloomy cells; they passed through one of the 
felons’ yards—the main one of the prison—call- 
ed the Master's Side. Here many crowded 
round them, as is the prisoners’ wont on these 
occasions, to note the aspect and demeanour of 
aman just capitally convicted, travelling, as 
they say, with his billet and coffin into close 
quarters. 

‘Poor fellow !’ ejaculated one, ‘all up, eh? 

‘Why, my mace-cove,’ called out another at 
the top of his voice, ‘may 1 be dissected but 
you’re down in the mouth! Come brace up 
your nether lip! I say, Brandy Bill, what 
would you charge for shaving such a long mug 
as that?’ pointingto the convict. 

Others, in a spirit of more kindness, essayed, 
in their own peculiar way, to offer words of 
consolation. ‘Why, man,’ said one, ‘don't draw 
such aleng phiz. Let the worst come to the 
worst, they can only hang you for an hour—no 
more ; you’ll be cut down then.” 

‘Hold up your head, and die game like a man,’ 
called out a second ; ‘they won’t allow you any 
thing for snivelling. You hear the worst they 
can dois to hang you, and, like gaping fools at 
a grinning-match, get a crowd together to 
laugh at them.’ 

A third, in a commiserating tone of voice 
said, ‘Why take it so niuch to heart? When 
the game is all up outside, what's the matter 
about topping? Your swell appearance proves 


you have had your day. Things, you know, 
don’t any where last for ever. 


Every man has 
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his chance. As the soldier says, some must fall 
in every fight. Like judges’ sentences, shots 
fly at random. Devils semetimes hurl them, 
and furies guide them.’ 

Another then ran before him, staring him hard 
in the face, and placing his hand on the down- 
cast man’s shoulder, exclaimed, ‘For shame, 
man! you'll hip usall. Why, it'll be my turn 
to-morrow, I shall be your companion in anoth- 
erday. 1’m not joking, by G—d! Come, cheer 
up—cheer up! You'll find me a devilish good 
companion while it lasts.’ 

As the convict left the yard, several voices 
simultaneously called out, ‘Good luck to you, 
my bey! Don't make so many wry faces over 
your physic: it’s a sure cure for the heartache, 
any how. Besides, it’s sod—d womanlike to 
whine over what can't be helped.’ 

As the gaoler and his charge left the yard, one 
man said to those around him, ‘Won’t he have 
his ears stuffed, and won’t the parson roll him 
about like a piece of soft clay! It makes me 
sick to see a fellow go to the cells like a great 
blubbering blowen.’ 

However despair may seize on the mind, and 
for a time control it, still hope is ever fresh in 
the heart, and will intermittently effect a reac- 
tion. 

The unhappy man was then conducted 
through the devious avenues, which he would 
have to retrace on the last day of his terrestrial 
existence. He was well aware that he was 
traversing the path that led to and from the cells 
to the scaffold ; yet here it was that he recover- 


ed from his despondency. Entering the cell- 
yard, he, ina lively and eareless manner, in- 
quired whether that place was not formerly de- 
signated the press-yard. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he remarked,‘ Ay! there are 


many tranditive stories connected with this 
place. The press, | believe, has fallen into dis- 
suetude.’ 

The ordinary was now by his side, to whom 
he turned, and continued: ‘How is it that we 
never read of a press-yard but in Newgate ?° 

‘Formerly,’ replied the minister, ‘ pressing 
was practised in most partsof Eugland, and was 
not confined to the metropolis.’ 

‘Pray,’ said the prisoner, assuming the air of 
a visitor, ‘does that .;-:!,’ pointing to the north 
wall, ‘separate this yurd from Newgate street?’ 
casting his eyes about i every direction. 

To this question he received ne reply: the 
parties te whom it was addressed knew from ex- 
perience what was passing that moment in his 
mind. Plunged, as the miserable man had been, 
suddenly into the depths of despair, be had 
tound a temporary relief from his agony in the 
foolish hope of effecting an escape. We say 
foclish hope; but it is more than probable that 
this hope is a natural operation of the mind to 
relieve itself from the intensity of a pressure, 
which emnot be continuously borne without 
crushing it, and leaving its possessor nothing 
but frayed chords to respond to the actions of 
the heart. ‘More,’ say the physicians, ‘are 
pressed down to the grave by chronic disorders, 
broughton by the troubles of the mind, than 
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are cut off by acute diseases.’ If the mind, 
then, be uneasy under minor troubles, what 
must it feel when called on to suddenly separate 
from its tenement, unprepared by sickness and 
debility? Writhing under the acme of agony, 
the mind is censtrained to do something for its 
own relief. Christian hope, under sincere re- 
pentance, is always the sufferer’s only resource; 
but few, even of those that are not criminals, 
are prepared to suddenly adopt this course.— 
Whence it 1s that condemned persons at first al- 
ways seize on the hope of pardon, or escape 
from death in some way. As these hopes fall 
from under them, many reason themselves into 
the notion of being martyrs to a vile or miscon- 
strued law. When this fails them, they are 
sacrificed to perjured witnesses. In this state, 
if they do not early seek the advice of the min- 
ister, they persuade themselves that others are 
more in fault than they; and assuming an hero- 
ic air, go to the scaffold with courage, if sucha 
term may be applied to one who affects to con- 
temn death. 

The ordinary, as we have said, kept his eye 
on the culprit; and after he had asked a series 
of questions, the last being whether he might be 
permitted to see the place where he would be 
lodged at night, the reverend gentleman ad- 
dressed him as follows: ‘The topography of this 
prison is not a subject for one in your situation 
to concern himself about; and as to yeur place 
of rest, be assured that it will be one of perfect 
security. This 1s not a time or a place in which 
to indulge in vain hopes. Your case has caused 
some excitement in the minds of the mercantile 
people: the verdict appears to have given gen- 
eral satisfaction. The sentence you know ; and 
be assured that it will be carried in'o effect.’ 

‘Tae sentence given satisfaction !’ exclaimed 
the culprit. 

‘Who doubts it? You, of all other persons, 
ought to know that a Londen tradesman would 
hang half the inhabitants of his own parish to 
secure a yard of bobbin from theft.’ 

‘But, sir, not all the doctors of law in Europe 
shall convince me that I have committed an of- 
fence coming under the criminal law.’ 

‘I will not dispute the question with you,’ re- 
plied the minister mildly, ‘ because it will now 
be an idle waste of time. You are convicted, 
and there is every probability of your being 
called on to suffer the penalty of the law, wiich 
is death; all your time, therefore, ought to be 
spent in preparation. And yet | do not know 
how you can well set about it in your present 
state of mind. You must first acknowledge 
your guilt, and admit the justice of yeur pun- 
ishment.’ 

The gentleman of whose experience we avail 
ourselves was a minister of strict orthedox prin- 
ciples, and peculiarly conscientious io the per- 
formance of his duty. He was, however, con 
siderably annoyed by the sectarian individuals, 
who at that period obtained free access to the 
cells, to act as auxiliaries in preparing malefac- 
tors fordeath. The ordinary thought this a very 
important business, and labored hard to acquit 
his mind; while his opponents, after a little 
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praying, and the singing of a few hymns, 
thougit themselves warranted in assuring male- 
factors that there were rejoicings in heaven over 
their salvation, and that angels were already 
appointed, with a choir of inusic, to welcome 
their arrival into a state of blessedness. 

The experienced chaplain of the prison al- 
ways readily granted that the Scriptures prom- 
ised pardon to sinners, if they truly and sincere- 
ly repented of their sins before God, and had 
wue faith in the merits of the Saviour. He 
never would, however, disguise, that he consid- 
ered a death-bed repentance rather a late one; 
and that a person appointed to die ona certain 
day was in a similar predicament to one stretch- 
ed on a bed afflicted with an incurable disease. 

He uniformly urged, that a repentance, to be 
effectual, must be free, full, unconstrained, and 
unconditional ; not a repentance to be binding 
only on the contingence of the non-arrival ef a 
respite. The following anecdote used to ex- 
plain to the obtuse and uneducated sufferer his 
meaning :— 

‘I remember,’ he would say, ‘ that I was once 
called to a man in this prison who in a quarrel 
had received a wound in his abdomen, which 
caused protrusion of a small portion of the 
omentum. The wounded man, thinking that 
his life was in canger, begged that | might be 
sent for. 1] found him stretched on atable, with 


the surgeons over him) Whether before my ar- 
rival he had ascertained that there was but little 
danger, I do not know; but, fixing his eyes on 


me, he made signs for me to approach. As I 
did so, he anxtously said, ‘Shall | die?’ *Why 
do you ask me?’ said 1? ‘Oh!’ he replied, 
‘only, if you thought J] should, you had better 
getthe Bible; but if not, it’s a pity you should 
be kept out such a cold night.’ I should inform 
you that this man was a transport, who had 
been under sentence of death, and, expecting 
to suffer, had shewn some signs of contrition ; 
when, however, he was respited, he immediate- 
ly collected some books that I had lent him, and 
presented them to me, saying, ‘ Here are the 
books, sir; they are no longer of use to me, as 
lam respited you know.’ 

Such conduct he failed not to denounce, in 
unmeasured terms, as trifling not only with 
their own souls, but with God. 

In the instance before us, the ordinary ‘ad an 
educated man to deal with, yet one that was 
very reluctant to acknowledge his offence, or 
was prepared to give up the world and the ex- 
citements he had found in it. Unremitting, 
however, in his duties, the reverend gentleman 
atlength thought that he had made some pro- 
gress, when to the inculcation of repentance he 
added that of restitution. 

‘Restitution!’ exclaimed the doomed man; 

‘what do you mean?’ 
‘Mean!’ replied the Christian teacher; ‘res- 
titution in the most extended sense of the word; 
if you have not the goods or money to restore 
to the injured parties, make restitution to soci- 
tty. Inform the world who were your eonfede- 
tates ; expose their practices, and dc all in your 
power to put traders on their guard aga nst sus- 
taining further losses.’ 
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There has always been a tendency with all 
condemned criminals to dispute the justice of 
the law under which they have been convicted; 
whence the difficulty there has ever been expe- 
rienced in bringing their minds to the sticking- 
place of preparation for death. Human charac- 
ter is like the contents of an ample cabinet, 
brought together by the untired zeal of some 
curious colleetor, who has ticketed his rarities 
with numbers. Itis, however, otherwise with 
habitual criminals; it matters not what their ed- 
ucation may have been, or their previous station 
in life, their categories are all alike. They are 
all schooledin what may be designated furtive 
logic, in the use of which, with those who have 
the command of words, no inconsiderable de- 
gree of tact is displayed, when endeavoring to 
persuade their hearers that they possess mens 
sibi conscia recti. The stealer of the bristles 
had actually reasoned himself into this state of 
mind,—an achievement that was the result of 
supposing all persons necessarily equally guilty 
with himself. 

But we must allow him a small space to speak 
for himself. Doubting, perhaps, the soundness 
of his own doctrine, and also being desirous to 
cheat himself out of time,for the retlection of 
his own mind to operate on his better judgment, 
he constantly interrupted the minister when of 
fering him advice,—most frequently flying off 
tangentally from the subject-matter before him. 
As the ordinary concluded his remarks on resti- 
tution, the prisoner started as from a state of ab- 
straction, and said, 

‘I was thinking, sir, of the naivete with which 
Partridge, in Tom Jones, says, ‘It is indeed 
charming sport to hear trials on life and death.’ 
You must have often noticed, sir, how coolly 
these affairs are conducted,and what importance 
all parties engaged in a trial assume, as if they 
were not in another sense allequallyguilty with 
those they call theeriminals. | read the pussage, 
‘man is born to sin as the sparks fly upwards’ to 
mean, thatevery human being commits more or 
less sin, or what is called wrong to his neigh- 
bor, in proportion to the environment of circum- 
stances ; add that all, from the crowned head to 
the meanest person, do equally wrong in some 
way orother,—wrong being an inseparable ad- 
junct to the condition of social existence. 

‘Crimes or sins, call them which you may, 
are as rife in one walk of society as another ; 
there is no distinction in any of the classes in 
this particular, excepting that some acts are le- 
galised, and others are not. Power grants itself 
a license to commit crimes with impunity, 
while the very virtues uf the weak are convert- 
ed into crimes. 

‘Let me call your attention to the acts of the 
church. Wher possessed of uncontrolled pow- 
er, it tolerised the punishment of death tor the 
taking of any sum above twelve-pence ; yet ex- 
empted themselves from any punishment for the 
commission of crimes of the greatest enormity, 
and called this gross unequal justice, piety in 
the king. I allude, sir, to the benefit of clergy, 
which, when in force, as you, without doubt, are 
aware, operated as a pardon ef all clergyable 
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felonies that had been previously committed ; 
so that, if one received a slight punishment for 
a trifling offence, and it was afterwards discov- 
ered that he had committed a number of offen- 
ces of enormity, he could not be put on his trial 
again. I mention this, sir, because these acts 
of the government emanated from, or were es- 
pecially sanctioned by, menof your cloth, who 
are, I believe, still willing, as my case exempli- 
fies, to justify any species of tyranny on remu- 
Meraling terms. But all I can urge will pass for 
nothing, since you have fastened on me, and 
stigmatised me with the name of malefactor, as 
if the act of taking away my life were not one 
of the worst doings perpetrated by man.’ 

But we must not stain our pages with all this 
man said, or would have said, had he been per- 
mitted to develope the whole of his moral code. 
It was such as could not carry him, with any 
degree of satisfaction at the last extremity, 
over the gulf that separated life from death.— 
When first brought into the cell-yard, he was 
alternately captious and disputative, or down- 
cast and despairing; but when the fallaciousness 
of his creed was made manifest to him, he be- 
came Calm, andin a measure resigned. Still, 
the theory by which he had appeased his con- 
science, when pursuing his career of crime, if 
we may judge fromthe subjoined biography of 
himself was never wholly eradicated. It may 
be proper to remark, that it was written and de- 
livered before the order arrived for the execu- 
tion of the condemned. 

‘It would be a difficult problem to solve, even 


tor those of the acutest judgment, and the most 
observant eye, were they called on to decide 
whether the happiness of mankind be promoted 
or retarded by the practice of educating children 
to fill stations in life above those occupied by 
their parents. 

‘My father had in early life been a journey- 


man mechanic—terre filins: he, however, 
raised himself to the station of a respectable 
master ina tolerable way of business ; but still 
continued to wear a velveteen jacket and cordu- 
roy trousers, saying, ‘That rough garments cov- 
er:d more honest hearts than were to be found 
under fine clothes.’ His bluntness pleased 
many of his customers, who belonged to the 
higher classes of society,—acontact with whom 
every day occasioned him to bitterly lament his 
own want of education, and to form a resolu- 
tion to educate his children in the best manner 
possible. 

‘I was the eldest of three sons, who all re- 
ceived an education at an expensive school.— 
After spending several years in idleness at home, 
I wassent to Oxford, the expenses attending 
which my father, from his habits of life, could 
not foresee. 

*He had not even calculated the charges of 
my admission, leaving me with only twenty-five 
shillings in my pocket, after taking possession 
of my rooms. In the evening of the dayof my 
entrance, I was sitting in an arm chair, cogita- 
ting on my situation and future prospects, when 
I was roused by the presence of two fellow-stu- 
dents, who advanced towards me, the one intro- 
ducing the other. 
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*¢ This, sir,’ said one, ‘is my friend Trap; % 
surnamed, as we say in regal chronology, frm 
the capaciousness of his mouth, and a habit he 
has of swallowing all the good things that come 
in his way.’ 

‘Trap then opened his mouth, and introduced 
his introducer, saying:— 

‘¢This, sir, is my friend Bifront.’ 

‘I looked up, and beheld a young man with 
an enormous head, and a double chin that only 
wanted eyes to give the countenance an appear. 
ance of being duplicated. Trap contiaued: 

‘*The cause of ou; intrusion is soon explained. 
We have reason io suspect that our friend, Mr 
Bifax, who is your opposite neighber, has taken 
refuge in your room, and has sported oak, with 
a design of swindling us out of a promised bot- 
tle and dessert.’ 

‘The two friends then, sans ceremonie, com- 
menced searching my rooms for their pretended 
lost iriend, calliag repeatedly out, ‘Bifax! it 
won’t do, by G—d! We'll draw you from 
cover.’ 

‘Having thrown every thing in the rooms into 
coniusion, they seated themselves. ‘Gentle. 
men,’ | said, ‘I have not the pleasure of know. 
ing Mr. Bifax.’ 

‘¢Then you soon shall,’ exclaimed Trap, pla 
cing his leg on the table; ‘for we'll wait here 
for his return, and introduce you to him; ad- 
ding, with imperturbable sang froid: ‘Suppose, 
Mr. Newcome, in the interim, we drink succes: 
to your little-ge !” 

‘Before I had time to reply, or recover from 
my surprise, the scout, who that instant had en- 
tered the room, inquired if he should place 
wine on the table. ‘Wine!’ said I, mechani- 
cally feeling for my purse. 

‘¢1 don’t want the money,’ whispered the 
scout, who was in the confederacy. : 

‘In a short time, two decanters of wine aud 
a dessert embellished my table: these were 
soon emptied, and again filled; when Mr. Bifax 
made his entree. 

‘*Mr. Bifax, Mr. Newcome,’ said Trap, intro- 
ducing us with mock ceremony. 

‘A hot supper, consisting of several covers, 
with more wine, and late in the evening, devil: 
led biscuits, punch, &c.; ending with coffee, # 
I after discovered from the charges, for eight— 
How or when the party increased in number, 0 
how I got to bed, [ have no recollection ; bul, 
awaking at day-light, my olfactories made me 
sensible of the debauch that had been perpetre 
ted in my rooms; while my head and stomat 
informed me of the part I had taken in it. Be 
ing dreadfully ill, | was again composing my 
self for rest as the sounds, ‘Yoick! yoick!’ & 
sailed my ears, and five persons rushed into mj 
room. 

‘‘Holloa! holloa! Johnny Newcome! What 
asleep at this time of the morning ?? é 

‘Four of the party then began to sing vocift 
rously, 


‘ Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn ; 
The sun is on the upland lawn!’ 


while the other applied a dog-whistle to hi 
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mouth, the thrills from which pierced my dis- 
tracted head like an augur. A moment after 
wards | found myself sprawling on the floor; 
Bifront and [rap had achieved this feat. 

‘* God bless me !’ said the latter, ‘ how very ill 
he is !” 

*¢* Yes,’ replied the former, ‘he must immedi- 
ately have fresh air. You goto Barnett’s sta- 
bles, Trap, and have a horse saddled, while we 
dre-s hin: aride will recover him.’ 

‘Half dead with my initiatory debauch, I was 
led from my bed to mounta horse. Unused as 
I was to riding, I cannot tell how { managed to 
keep my seat for ten miles, the distance we rode 
to weet the honnds that morning. 

‘Iremember the fox breaking cover, and a 
sudden movement, and nothing more, till three 
weeks afterwards, when I found myself in bed 
ata house at Witney I was then a convales- 
cent, having suffered from a fractured skull, and 
the supervention of a severe fever. As | open- 
ed my eyes to consciousness, my mother was 
standing overine. From her | learned that my 
recovery was deemed a miracle ; and was but 
too soou afterwards made sensible that her health 
had received ashock from my imprudence. But 
I must dwell as little as possible on the events 
that occurred at this period of my life. My 
heart was then in its freshness, and, compared 
with what it is, wholJy without guile: itis now 
seared,—a condition in which it rather delights 
to contemplate itself than to stir up the re- 
miniscences of days of less guilt 

‘When an individual, in a moral or physical 
sense, akes the right road for the attainment of 
an object, it ouly requires that he should trrn 
round to follow a diametrically opposite course. 
On entering the university,my esolutions were 
good; but! was turned round at starting, and 
my course invested with achain of circumstan- 
ces that con trained me to follow the wrong path 
throughout the whole of my career. When 1 
was sufficiently recovered to return to Oxford, 
my mother informed me that my father was so 
mcensed with my conduct, that she feared he 
would withhold the supplies, and give up all fur- 
ther thoughts of enabling me to take orders. 
In this he committed a fatal error; he rendered 
me reckless, by cutting off at one stroke every 
means of return to the path from which ] had 
wandered. 

‘Scarcely had | resettled myself in my rooms 
at college, when the evil genii that blighted all 
my pr spects renewed their attacks. 

‘* Well, well!’ exclaimed Bifront, ‘don’t re- 
proach us; what we did was out of pure kind- 
hess. You know that every vessel must have 
aseasoning ; but who wasto know you had been 
brought up a tailor, and could not straddle a 
horse ?” 

‘* Well, well!’ interrupted Bifax, slapping me 
on the back ; ‘there is one satisfaction ; you may 
tow drink with impunity, defying all attacks of 
asick headache. Be assured, my boy, that your 
mitiation has been managed secundum artem, 
and that you are now bottle- proof.’ 

‘Alter much bantering in this strain, and a lit- 
tle coaxing, I gradually, and almost impercepti- 
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bly, and I may add irresistibly, fell-into the hab- 
its of my seducers, too soon afterwards to be 
made sensible, that at all times a man must suf- 
fer severely, if not fatally, for keeping bad com- 
pany. 

‘My college iife was but a brief one. The 
death of my mother called me to town, and 
brought me into immedia'e contact with my 
father, on whom I became wholly dependent for 
supplies. It was at this period that my two 
brothers made heavy claims on my father’s purse. 
One was atiending hospital lectures, with a view 
of qualifying himselt for the medical profession; 
the other had been placed with an atiorney pre- 
paratory to his being article d.* 

‘The occurrence of circumstances work migh- 
ty effects, if not all effects in the moral world.— 
My mother had exercised a powerful influence 
over my father; she was now covered up with 
the cold earth; and, strange to say, the widower, 
being no monogamist, had already selected 
another, who was to become his second. My 
brothers, as in my case, had caused an outlsy far 
beyond the calculations made. These things 
were pressing heavily on my father’s mind just 
as my Oxford creditors took a panic, and inclos- 
ed ail their billstohim. On the receiptof these, 
his rage knew no bounds. He paued not a 
moment to reflect on his own indiscretion, in 
bringing his sons up with expectations which 
could never be realized; but, calling us together, 
abruptly informed us that we were fast bringing 
him into a state of bankruptcy, and that we must 
no longer look to him for support, and forthwith 
prepare ourselves to quit the house. Such in 
his rage was his mandate,—one which he car- 
ried out to the letter. 

‘Better had he taken us to the deserted plain, 
and there have left us to be devoured by wild ° 
beas ts, than to have turned us, destitute of means 
on a society so surcharged with self compla- 
cency, as to be incapable of appreciating the in- 
fluence of circumstances on those who are the 
children of poverty. Better would it have been 
liad he transported us to the plains of Siberia, 
there to starve, unwept and untombed. 

‘I was so astounded at his tone and manner, 
in declaring his resolution, that I could scarcely 
essay one effort to reason or remonstrate with 
him. 

*¢ You have,’ said he, in answer to what I did 
say, ‘got from me more than | ever gotfrom my 
father—an education. Now, go and work, as [ 
did, for your living.’ 

‘It was a very wetand stormy evening in the 
end of October, two hours after sunset, when we 
brothers quitted the house where we first saw 
the light, to seek another home. We bent our 
steps to the res‘dence of a poor relation, who 
lived seven miles north of London. We were 
wet to the skin when we arrived, and made our 
case known. As there were no beds ready for 
our reception, we sat up by the fire. My broth- 
er next to me in age was the most affected and 
fatigued. 

‘*Avarice,’ he exclaimed, ‘has frozen his heart, 
and congealed his blood! Ob God! how cold [ 
am!’ 
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‘He then, placing his hands over his face, bent 
his head to his knees, and in that position fell 
into asleep. Oh! bow have my feelings casti- 
gated me since for allowing him todo so! He 
awoke shivering and chiily; the sleep he had in- 
dulged in was the precursor of the sleep of 
death. In less than a week afterwards, he was 
removed from a cruel and thoughtless world. 

‘Of my younger brother | know no more than 
that subsequently, in a fit of desperation, he en- 
hsted into the East India Company’s service, 
and left England. 

‘As to myself, I was still buoyant in spirits, 
though full of bitterness and rancour against my 
only surviving parent; burning with rage, I re- 
solved never to apply to him or acknowledge 
him ever afterwards. In my pride I denounced 
him as a mean-spirited mechanic, devoid of any 
touch of soul, and thus in a short time brought 
myself to look on him as a being despicable in 
nature, and an object only tor my detestation.— 
I acknowledge that this was a feeling [ oughtto 
have avoided, as it tended to lower the moral 
feeling, and deteriorate the character. 

‘Without any one whom I respected, and whose 
feeling | should hurt by wandering from the path 
of social duties, 1 commenced a sort of predatory 
life. Itis, however, due to myself to say, that 
I made several efforts, without success, to em- 
ploy my talents in an honest calling. 

‘My poor relative could do nothing for me, be- 
yond affording me shelter in the house. I had 


to seek my own means of supsistence from day 
to day, still I felt ne disposition to run into the 


miry path of evil-doing. My first departure 
from strict integrity was at a billiard-table, where 
I had frequently picked up a few shillings a-day 
by ry bay conte play at the game, 

‘After leaving the table one evening, I was 
addressed by a very gentlemanly-looking man, 
who said, 

‘You play a fine game, sir; it must have cost 
a patrimony for the attainment. The skill 
of playing well is not easily acquired.’ 

*The word patrimony rung in my ear. ‘Pat- 
rimony,’ | replied, ‘] have never had, or ever 
shall have.’ The word was used with a view of 
coming te the state of my finances at once. 

¢¢ "he man that is born to -nisfortune,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ought not to throw away such a talent 
as you pessess. If I could play as well as you 
can, I should soon be a richer man.’ 

‘¢To make acalling,’ I rejoined,‘ of it, would, 
I fear, be but an indifterent sort of living.’ 

‘<I beg your pardon,’ retorted he; ‘there is 
no want of moneyed carcasses to feed on in this 
Babylon. Tact, skill at the game, and confed- 
eracy, are the raw materials, out of which gold 
may be manufactured.’ 

** The blood must be cold indeed,’ | replied, 
‘that sins from reflection and calculation.— 
You mean, I presume, that | should disguise my 
play, and wait for heavy bets?’ 

*¢ Precisely so,’ continued my tempter.— 
*When there are a certain number of pigeons to 
be shot, it matters not to the birds who pulls the 
trigger—they are already doomed. So itis with 
fools ; better or worse provided with cash, the 
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town swarms with them. They are ever on the 
wing, and are the natural prey of those who 
have a stomach to feed, and possess the talent 
to bring them down. They cannot escape; if 
you don’t shoot them, others will. Indeed, 
some of the cullies are such asses, that you have 
only to open your bag, and they will fly into it.’ 

‘*But, sir,’ | answered, ‘there are such things 
as honest and dishonest means of obtaininga 
living.’ 

‘¢* Ay, ay!’ he continued, ‘ I see you are not 
yet out of your horn-book ; but there lies the 
great volume of the world open before you, 
every page is filled with interest; read it; no 
man need remain a novice twenty-four hours in 
this town. In every square, street, court, er 
alley, the moneyed man laughs in his sleeve at 
his poor but honest neighbor. Come! we will 
have a glass of punch together, while I trans- 
late a few pages of this book to you.’ 

‘Staying that evening late at a tavern, my 
new acquaintance gave me an invitation to take 
a bed at his house. Time had fled so fast while 
I had been taken up with his conversation, that 
1 was glad to accept the offer. One taste of 
Circe’s cup will poison the stream of a whole 
life, yet this time | was not an easy conquest; 
for a long period | stood fast by the post of vir- 
tue, and argued the question with surprising 
moral courage. My adversary, however, one by 
one, battered down, with what he called his 
utile logic, every barrier within which | had cir. 
cumvallated myself. He spun and spread hiz 
web so artistically, that I was soon entangled. 

‘The tollowing morning my patron laid me 
under further obligation, by introducing me to 
his tailor. Need I say that he was a black-leg, 
and one profusely liberal in giving his orders to 
tradesmen ? 

‘He was of the opinion of the Chinese, that 
nine-tenths of the world are minocular, and he 
acted on it with success. 

‘« Assume a meekness,’ said he, emphatically, 
‘and a gentleness of demeanor, now so conven- 
tionally fashionable ; give your natural, animal 
spirits, a soporific draught; become as listless as 
a love sick girl; never a»,pear obtrusive; if you 
would have overtures from others, you must es- 
tablish a character for being a gentleman; and 
this can only be done by moving asif you were 
made of wax, and afraid of defacement by con- 
tact with others. What if your meekness be 
that of a cat for provender, or of a judge for af 
fected gentleness, it will only be apparent to 
the few. always answering your purpose with 
the many. Give all parties you meet with fall 
credit for gullibility. One sole condition of the 
mind is, however, indispensable, even under 
your mild bearing, and that is—audacity, vulgus, 
impudence. Stady common-places, and do not 
appear to be better informed than your opp 
nents. Give an oiliness to all you do or saj, 
while you keep the tongue prepared to well d- 
fend yourself if attacked. Mount your horse 
properly, when necessary, and you may 8000 
have the whole under your feet.’ 

‘I was taught, and proved anaptscholar. Out 
gains were for some time gre t, but the su 






































































































does not always shine, either on the anjust or 
the just. 

‘All glory runs but acourse: it rises, culmi- 
nates, and then hastily sets. Although we took 
every precaution to avoid the appearance of be- 
ing connected, the secret of our confederacy 
soon got wind, when we were soon posted as 
black-legs by those who had lost their money. 

‘[ was somewhat surprised that my colleague 
had changed his residence three times within 
the year, especially as he was married and had 
a family, but as yet I had only seen him in one 
character. In ashort time he procured me ” 
situation in a merchant’s house, recently opened 
in Fenchurch street. 

‘I was surprised, but was rejoiced tobe placed 
in a way of obtaining an honest livelihood.— 
Circumstances, how ever, still invested my path, 
and circumvented the realization of fruits from 
geod intentions, 

‘Bad company, I have before remarked, is 
generally fatal to those who are found in it; ex- 
traordinary as it may appear to the unsophisti- 
cated, professed swindlersalways prefer employ- 
ing innocent agents as clerks and servants to fill 
offices in their establishments, te subordinate 
colleagues. 

‘] was so engaged ; my eyes, however, were 
soon opened to the whole system, ultimately 
becoming one of the principals in the company. 

‘For the information of the judges and the 
ends of justice, there is one tact | am especially 
anxious to make known; one which, at the mo- 
ment! write, weighs heavily on my mind. It 
is this; that our compiny, during the period of 
my connexion with them, transported thirteen 
individuals, theiremployees. All swindling 
comp?nies contemplate, even from the first hour 
of employing their cervants, the transporting of 
them; that is, when the parties hecome too well 
acquainted with the nature of the establishment, 
and the kind of transactions in which they are 
made auxiliaries, their employers deem it pru- 
dent to effectually ship them off out of the way. 
More especially if these agents manifest any 
disposition to be troublesome te them; in most 
cases, however, after a certain period, they think 
—'. to bring the criminal law to bear on 
them. 

‘This is generally effected by entrapping the 
party into some act of appropriation of property 
to their own use, on which a criminal prosecu- 
tion may be instituted. I am ashamed to say, 
that when a plot of this nature fails them, prose- 
cutions of a more disgraceful character are got 
up. 

‘One instance that occurred in our company 
may suffice to illustrate the practice generally. 
At the time of which I speak, we had four hous- 
es open for working our operations ; in one was 
clerk, who had been long enough employed to 
fathom their connexion and plans. Presuming 
on his position and the ability he possessed to 
annoy us, he became loose and extravagant in 
his habits, and at length went so far as to hold 
out a threat to us, which sealed his doom : his 
removal from the country was instantly resolved 
on. For this purpose he was given a check of 
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ten pounds, and desired te obtain the eash for it: 
at the same time he was handed a note to leave 
in his way back at a branch firm, connected sub 
rosa with our own. Having received the ten 
pounds, he proceeded to Jeave the note; when 
he saw the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
he knew him to be an active principal in the 
general concern. 

‘The clerk was then drawn into a conversa- 
tion, in which he was led to expatiate on the 
remuneration he received for his services, com- 
plaining of its insufficiency. 

‘© Well, well,’ said the person who was in the 
plot, ‘I confess that it is hard, it shall be seen 
to, and, in the meantime, I will make it up bya 
douceur out of my own pocket;’ pretending atthe 
same time to feel for money, continuing, ‘I have 
no cash at this moment, but I'll come down to 
the house and see about your having ten pounds 
given you in the course of the day.’ 

‘The unwary clerk, who was never much ac- 
customed to handle cash, or too soon receive his 
wages, thought he would not, if possible, let slip 
the present moment. 

** I have, sir,’ he replied, ‘just received that 
sum belonging to our own firm.’ 

** That is apropos enough,’ answered his de- 
stroyer; ‘keep it as a bonus, and take a week’s 
holyday. I'll undertake to make it all right 
when | see the parties.’ 

‘Three days subsequently, the clerk was in 
Newgate under a charge of embezzlement on 
the firm of Messrs. Bowen, Gibson, and Com- 
pany. 

‘The story of his being at another establish- 
ment, aud having another person's sanction for 
the appropriation of the ten pounds to his own 
use, together with some remarks about swindling 
transactions, only served, as it always does at 
the Old Bailey, to aggravate his guilt in the eyes 
of the court, and increase the severity of the 
sentence. This man was transported for four- 
teen years.” 

‘ Whatever may be thought by traders of com- 
panies or bands of swindiers, they, in fact, on 
the whole, effect much less mischief to society 
in bodies than when spread over the country on 
their individual operations. 

‘A company, oreven a few swindlers com- 
bined, rarely continue faithful or honest in their 
dealings with each other long together; those 
who vubtain po-session of the largest share of 
plunder on any single transaction are sure, the 
first opportunity offered, to retain it, and break 
with their pre vious auxiliaries. 

‘From these causes it was that I was never 
for any length of time together connected with 
a party, however well organized. Off and onl 
have had many associates; but the principal 
part of my operations have been conducted sin- 
gle-handed, or with only a single partner. 

‘Atone period I was four years making the . 





* Coster, the celebrated swindler, over whose con- 
viction, subsequent transportation, and flogging on 
board the hulks, Sir Peter Laurie triumphed so much, 
is said to have transported upwards of twenty of his 
employees. 
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tour of England, the happiest and least agitated 
ot all my life. 1 started with the nom de guerre 
of Major St. Aubin, inthe Austrian service. I 
affected to be travelling for the purpose of writ- 
ing a tour in England; but latently encouraged 
the idea which followed me somehuw wherever 
I moved, of being employed by the Austrian 
government on a political mission. Jn this dis- 
guise I moved from town to town; and for one 
who was unendowed with patrimony, lived in 
luxury. I attired myself in a fancrful, gaudy 
uniform, wearing enormous moustaches. [ al- 
ways made the principal inn of the town my 
head-quarters, depending on my appearance, ad- 
dress, and cenversational powers, for an intro- 
duction to the principal inhabitants of the piace. 
Billiard-tables and coffee-rooms were the inlets 
to society. Payiog my way at first, I generally 
succeeded in obtaining the entire confidence of 
landlord and the tradesmen that visited the 
house, and most frequently could stay long 
enough at a place to evtain credit, and thereby 
improve my condition, without incurring the 
slightest risk of stepping into the pit of the law. 

‘I learned to perform on several instruments, 
and could exert my vocal powers with some ef- 
fect; with these accomplishments, and my know- 

. ledge of the world, I generally, after the first 
ground was broken up, found myself courted, 
and obtained free access to the most wealthy 
tradesmen and others of the town. I would not, 


in my present situation, appear to draw on my- 
self a charge of egotism; but so well did I play 


my part, that} have ofien been addressed by my 
inn-keepers, and desired not to distress myself 
regarding my unsettled accounts with them, as 
I gave them more than an equivalent in my 
company and the custom I brought to the house. 
Farther, though I may not be believed in the 
forthcoming prosaic times, I have often met with 
tradesmen iu one town who had been sufferers 
in another, who stated to me that they did not 
regard the loss of their money so much as my 
society, and that if i would again visit the town 
I should be well received; aading, that i: was a 
pity I left, as they were sure nobody would mo- 
lest me. 

‘The monotony of country towns was often, 
too, relieved by invitations to spend weeks to- 
gether at some isolated residence, where I amus- 
ed myself with snooting and fishing, according 
to the season. Still, as may be supposed, I al- 
ways left my debts in the rear of my retreat; 
till at leng’h 1 had so far covéred the country 
with my fame, as to make it expedient it should 
die, and this | eff-eted by killing mysellin the 
following manner. 

‘Renown may be very agreeable to those who 
covet it, buti did nct answer my purpose; so I 
caused the following paragraph to be inserted in 
an Essex paper, as being more certain to attract 
the attention of the metropolitan journals, and 
from thence go the whole round of the provin- 
cial papers :— 

*«A Caution.—Last Thursday morning a case of 
poisoning occurred in this town through the carelessness 
of a ehemist’s shopman. The my & celebrated Major 
St. Aubin, of swindling notoriety, having honored our 
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town with a visit, and feeling himself indisposed from 
his previous evening’s debauch, requested the waiter 
at the inn where he was staying, to procure him « dose 
of Epsom salts. ‘The chemist’s shopman, little intend- 
ing to coufer a benefit on society, gave the waiter in 
mistake an ounce of oxalic acid, which the Major swal- 
lowed at a draught, and almost instant death ensued, 
precluding the possibility of his old acquaintances in 
the provincial towns having another visit trom him.’ 

This paragraph, as | expected, had ample cir- 
culation throughout the country; and, as a mat- 
ter of course, like other dead persons, I was soon 
forgotten. 


‘I now took the map, and pricked out all the 
towns where I had not previously been, or was, 
l supposed, but little known. I then attired 
myself in a new uniform, consisting of a blue 
military frock-eoat, the seams being covered 
with broad gold lace, and the button-holes work- 
ed to match; white cassimere trousers, also braid- 
ed; and a large far cap, with a broad ,old band. 
My name and title were Count Orliff, as_ before 
from Germany, and making the tour of England. 
As the range of action was much circumscribed 
by my previous peregrinatious, my second flight 
continued only for one year, when the metrope- 
lis again afforded me a shelter. 

‘Such are the outlines of the life of one not 
yet quite six-and-thirty years of age. Much of 
detail has been omitted, which, had it been pub- 
lished, would rather have tended to cerrupt as 
well as inform society, of the various ways ex- 
travagant and profligate men, when in need, re- 
sort to for the purpose of obtaining money. | con- 
clude with a few observations on the last ill-fat- 
ed transaction. My funds were geiting low, 
when meeting an old associate, he informed me 
that he and another were about to do business 
again in the city, and that same day a spec was 
tocome off. It appeared that the party 1 met 
had recently become acquainted with a bankiupt 
trader who had, up tothe time of his failure, 
had an account with a banker, and that he 
thought this an opportunity not to be lost, as & 
eheck drawn by one who had, upto a very short 
period before, kept cash at the house, when giv- 
en in payment for goods purchased, could not 
in law be considered a fraud. The biisiles, as 
we have seen, were the goods to be obtained; 
doubting their own tact in completing the ad- 
venture satisfactorily, I wasoffered a share to 
assist in managing it; and I now confess that 
I thought the purchase regularly established, ot 
I should not have gone to the extremity | did; 
nor am I now quite sure that the Jaw has not 
been strained to gratify the traders of this city, 
amongst whom the spirit of revenge is ever rife 
when their pockets are affected. 

‘However it may be determined as regards my 
fate, [ avail myself of this opportunity to thank 
the ordinary for his anxious attention to me, Fe 
gretting at the same time that I cannot gratify 
him by acknowledging the justice of the seo 
tence. 

‘| have confessed my offences to the world, 
and shall acknowledge my sins to God; but | 
cannot die with alie in my mouth, as I fear too 
many previous occupants of these cells have 
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done. To admit the right of man to destroy the 
jife of man, in my opinion would be to commit a 
pewsin. By the way, why should it be thought 
so desirable for condemned persons to make 
this acknowledgment? Do those who inflict 
the punishment doubt their right todo so, and 
are glad to seize the expressions forced from a 
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broken mind atthe moment of death to appease 
the public voice against the practice, and justify 
themselves to their own consciences ?’ 

This offender was not called on to attest his 
resolution; he was respited, and subsequently 
transported for life. 


—_—~——__ 


A SERMON, DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEATH OF 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


BY KEV. J. H. CLINCH, 
AT ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, SOUTH BOSTON. 


ROMANS, cu. 9, vs. 7. 


“Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear ; honor to whem honor.”’ 


It has been well observed by some ancient 
writer that the sincere Christian must be a good 
citizen and a good member of society in all its 
In fact if all the world 
were completely Christianised and every indi- 
vidual walked and acted strictly according to the 
moral laws laid down in the New Testament, 
there would no longer be any necessity for hu- 


various relationships. 


man laws or human government—if every one 
loved his neighbor as himself and regarded the 
rights of others as sacredly as his own, no man 
would “‘go beyond or defraud his brother in any 
matter,’’ and that millenium for which the crude 
transcendental philosophy of the present day 
would fain persuade us that the world is ready, 
saying ‘‘lo! here is Christ, or lo! there !’’ would 
then in reality beestablished. But,my brethren, 
to all human seeming that glorious day is yet far 
distant in which “the envy of Ephraim shall de- 
part and the adversaries of Judah shall be cut 
off—Ephraim shall not envy Judah and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim.’’ And until it shall ar 
rive, the Gospel has furnished us with principles 
and rules of aetion to regulate our conduct in 
the various reciproval relationships of life, in 
which it is necessary that imperfect man should 
be placed :—rules for the governor and for the 
governed—for the citizen towards his fellow 
citizens, and for the proper observance of those 
laws, grades, and ranks of society, by which the 
whole system of social man, constituted as he 
now is and as for many ages probably he must 
be, is bound and linked together. 

We find in the werds ot our text one of the 
most striking of these rules, written too, it should 


be observed, at a time when al] human govern- 
ment was arrayed in epen and direct hostility 
against the cause and the followers of Christ. 
Nevertheless curtailed as the Christians of that 
day were of their rights, and unjustly defrauded 
of their own dues, to which as citizens of the 
great Roman Empire they were legally entitled, 
they are still commanded to “render unto all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due, cus- 
tom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor 
to whom honor.” 

It is in obedience to this command, my breth- 
ren, thatI have deemed it a duty incumbent 
upon me asa Minister of that Gospel in which 
the commana is written to “render honor to 
whom honor is due’’ to notice inthis place the 
recent lamented death of the Chief Magistrate 
of this nation. 

This sacred edifice, consecrated and set apart 
for ever from all ordinary and mere worldly uses, 
is no place for the introduction and discussion of 
any political or party subject, and I need not 
assure you, my brethren, that on this occasion I 
would render honor not to the head of a party, 
but to the President of these United States, not 
to the individual merely, but to the office.—After 
the heat of political warfare has passed away, 
and the voice of the people has declared te whose 
hands they wish the chief power confided, the 
individual so selected is thenceforward the Head 
of the whole nation, and by virtue of his office the 
Christian of whatever political faith he may be, 
is bound to do him honor and to yield him eheer- 
fulobedience. Suffice it to say,that within these 
sacred walls we “know no man after the flesh’’"— 





we honor the offiee, and the individual in aud by 
the office. 

J. 1 wish to call your attention, my brethren, 
not to any labored Eulogium on the late Chief 
Magistrate,—that will be done in the hall of pol- 
itics and by the civic orator—not to a biograph- 
ical notice of him who so recently assumed the 
reins of government by command of the people, 
and so recently resigned them by the command 
of the King of kings,—that will be done by the 
historian—possibly it has been done already :— 
I would call your attention rather to a religious 
consideration of this mournful dispensation by 
which the American people, for the first time 
since they were a nation, have been called to 
assume the garb of mourning for a President dy- 
ing in office. 

Were it proper or expedient on an occasion 
like the present to separate the individual from 
the office, we, as Episcopalians, might do so 
with the more propriety in consequence of the 
late President having been himself an Episco- 
palian, and though not a member of the church, 
a regular attendant upon her services. And 


we may be pardoned some little degree of 
pride, when we consider the high moral charac- 


ter—the uprightness, the honorable feelings and 
the integrity, which even his opponents were 
willing to concede te the late Chief Magistrate, 
in boasting that our church has given to the 
country two such menas Harrison and Washing- 
ton. 

In calling your attention, my brethren, to the 
death of the late President, 1 would, in the first 
place, observe, that we are warned by this event 
of the instability of human hopes and wishes. 
It is but a little more than one short month, 
since a large majority of the population of this 
extensive and powerful land were loud in their 
rejoicings at the inauguration of him whom they 
had selected from the whole nation to preside 
over the administration of their public affairs— 
they were looking forward with confident hopes 
to his skill and wisdom to direct the energies of 
their country, to watch over its interests, to re- 
concile, by his moderation and firmness, the 
jarring elements of internal strife, to stand in 
short, like a veteran pilot, at the helm of the 
ship of State, and guide her course through 
whatever hidden dangers might beset her way. 
What grounds his public conduct gave during the 
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brief month which elapsed from his inauguration 
to his death, to anticipate a fulfilment of these 
hopes and expectations I say nothing—it is not 
for me, nor is this the place, to discuss such 
topics ; it is for me, only to turn your minds to 
the tact, that all these hopes have been suddenly 
crushed and blasted—that the unerring hand of 
Divine Providence has seen fit to remove him 
suddenly from the eyes of anexpecting nation, 
and from the fond circle of his domestic relation. 
ships, and to place another in his office. What 
a commentary upon the words of the inspired 
penman, “ put not your trust in princes nor in 
the son of man, in whom there is no help—his 
breath goeth forth, he returneth to the earth, in 
that very day his thoughts perish””—“ it is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put any confidence 
in man.” Is it not possible that the nation 
needed such an impressive lesson to teach them 
where alone they ought to look for success? Is 
it not possible that they required to be taught “to 
cease from man whose breath is in his nostrils,” 
and to look more to Him by whom, “ princes 
tule and nobles, even all the judges of the 
earth?’ Is it not possible that we have been 
trusting too much to the arm of flesh—tohu- 
man sagacity and foresight toadvance the hc nor 
and the welfare of the nation, and too little te 
that Holy Hand which is mighty tosave? [be- 
lieve that God, in the exercise of His paternal 
government, deals with nations precisely as He 
does with individuals ;—when they “ start aside 
like a broken bow” from His ordinances and 
His laws, He sends afflictive judgments upon 
them,—judgments which bear so close an affin- 
ity to the offence, that those who are accus- 
tomed to investigate the dealings of God with 
men, ean read the one when they behold the 
other. Af this be so, my brethren, can we not 
recognise, in the death of the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation, an afflietive correction for a kin- 
dred sin—and that sin, what is it, but the idola- 
try of man—man-worship and human depend- 
ence? 

II. I would further observe, in relation to 
the melancholy event which has just called a 
nation to robe itself in the habiliments ef grief, 
that we may learn from it the solemn truth, that 
there is no state or condition of life, exempt from 
the visitation of the universal enemy. Thisis@ 
truth, which without the warning of the pulpit, 
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must suggest itself spontaneously to every mind 
—but it is not, therefore, by any means the less 
necessary to be enforced, because itis one which 
man too frequently disregards. 

“All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves.” It is true that the late President had 
nearly reached that term of three score years 
and ten, which is assigned as the general limit 
of human existence—but nevertheless he was in 
the enjoyment of a green old age, and to all hu- 
man appearance he might be one of those of 
whom the psalmist says that “by reason of 
strength they come to four score years’’—his life 
had been spent in the robust exercises of the 
camp, or in the culture of the soil, the most 
healthy perhaps ofall employments, “ therefore,” 
touse the expressive language of the poet, 


“ Therefore his age was as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 

He had entered upon the discharge of an office 
in which not one of his predecessors had died— 
an office which had almost seemed to confer on 
those who bore it “a charmed life.” Upon him 
too had centered the hopes of millions; and can 
we deubt, in addition to the public prayers of- 
fered week by week for “those in authority” 
from every christian temple in the land, that 
from the retirement of many a eloset and from 
the home altar of many a household, there were 
fervent petitions sent daily up to heaven for his 
health and preservation? How little immediate 
prospect was there of the removal of such a one ! 
And yet, the nation is now weeping ovcr his 
tomb.—Surely, ‘‘ the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.” 

And with this and similar examples before 
our eyes, what right have any of us to count 
upon the certainty of a day beyond the present, 
for we know not what a day will bring forth ?— 
The most favorable combination of circumstan- 
ces, which was ever vouchsafed to man, offers 
ho security against the arrows of death—health 
is no safeguard, nor is strength any protection— 
those invisible darts are flying every where 
around us and among us—and every age and 
every condition in lite is constantly falling be- 
fore them. How important is it then that we 


should ‘“‘set our house in order,’ as we have 
reason to hope that he did, whose death we 
mourn. 


How important is it, however favorable 
and bright our hopes of long life and continued 
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usefulness, that we should seek to prepare our- 
selves to meet our Judge, having on the wedding 
garment of a Saviour’s righteousness. ‘+ Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion” —“ Seek, then, the Lord while He may 
be found, call upon Him while He is near, let 
the wicked man forsake his ways and the unrigh- 
teous man his thoughts, and :et him turn unto the 
Lord and He will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God and He will abundantly pardon.” 

III. I would further remark in reference to 
the demise of our late President, that wherever 
the designs of Providence run counter to our 
hopes and expectations, it becomes us to submit 
unmurmuringly to those events which God in 
the exercise of perfect goodness and perfect wis- 
dom, decrees. ‘His thoughts are not as our 
thoughts,” for they are holier, w:ser, better, and 
higher, ‘‘even as the heavens are higher than 
the earth.”’ In this melancholy event of which 
we are now speaking, how many have been dis- 
appointed in the hopes which they had formed— 
in the plans which they had projected—in the 
anticipations which they had indulged—how 
many have murmured at the dispensation, look- 
ing upon the removal of one, for whose eleva- 
tion they had earnestly prayed and labored, and 
in whose entrance into office they beheld in an- 
ticipation all their expectations realized, as an 
act of stern and arbitrary power inthe great Ru- 
ler of the Universe. Such thoughts are vain 
and sinful. “It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth to Him good’’—this should be the lan- 
guage of every one on occasions like the present. 
* He seeth not as men seeth,’’ for man can be- 
hold nothing beyond the veil of the present hour 
—his keenest glance cannot penetrate even the 
faint twilight of the obscurity which hangs over 
the future. To God the remotest link in the 
long chain of events, reaching down through the 
countless generations of all time, are distinctly 
and immediately visible. He knows, and we 
know not, the results and consequences of every 
action. How foolish then, not to say wicked, 
must our murmurings and repinings be in His 
sight. 

We should remember also that, in God's gov- 
ernment of the universe, afflictive events are ef- 
ten sent for the trial of our faith and patience— 
that sometimes 


“ Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 





And that even in the very act of the infliction 
of His wrath He thinketh upon mercy. How 
dost thou know, short-sighted murmurer at the 
will of God, that the afflictive dispensation 
which thou art deprecating and deploring, will 
not work out for thee, under the direction ofa 
good and wise Providence, more real benefit 
than ever could have flowed from the fulfilment 
of thy former expectations? How dost thou 
know but that God, by teachingthee in this 
event how impotent was thine own hand, and 
how frail the noblest agencies of thine own se- 
lection, to bring salvation and strength, has 
conferred upon the country, and upon thee as an 
individual member of the great community, a 
benefit of unspeakable value—in leading thee 
henceforth to depend more upon Him and less 
upon thyself? For be well assured, and it isa 
truth which the lapse of ages will render more 
and more conspicuous by throwing around it 
the light of long experience and the illustration 
of accumulated faets,—be well assured that the 
true and only certain spring of national prosper- 
ity is the honor of God and the observance of 
His laws. ‘ Those that honor me, I will honor, 
saith the Lord.’’ Loek at the nations of the old 
world,—show me the one which has done most 
by its influence and its wealth to civilize and to 
Christianize the globe—which in short has done 
most to advance the cause and the honor of God 
upon Earth, and { will show you the most pow- 
erful nation of Europe. Not so large as the State 
of New York, is that littie island—and look at its 
influence, its power and its almost infinite resour- 
ces—and what may not this immense nation be- 
come,once the daughter and now the sister of that 
ancient kingdom,to what gloriousheight of power 
and magnificence might not these United States 
attain, if by a bold and consistent and faithful re- 
cognition of the authority and government of 
God, as well in their public as their private acts, 
they secure His favor andthe defence of His 
protecting arm ?—Have we done so—are we 
doing so? 

IV. Lastly—in connection with the melan- 
choly subject before us, I would suggest wheth- 
er or not this sudden striking down of the Head 
of the nation for the first time in its history, 
might not be a mark of the displeasure of Heavy- 
en, roused by our national sins. 1 would not 
assert that such is the case, but 1 would put the 
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question seriously to every man’s conscience, 
whether our national and individual departures 
from the strict rules of right and justice, have 
not been many and great? Were I to particu. 
larize, I would point to the proverbial tendency 
of the nation at the present day to “ prefer gain 
to godliness ’’—the open and almost universal 
idolatry of Mammon—the witd haste to be rich 
which is declared to be incompatible with inno. 
cence. I would point to our Indian poliry— 
characterized as it appears to me by treachery, 
cruelty and injustice of the basest kind ; and I do 
believe and I utter it as the settled and su'em; 
conviction of my heart, that unless the course 
of policy, hitherto adopted towards these unfor- 
tunate human beings, is changed, radically and 
entirely changed, that the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty will be still more clearly and signally 
exhibited, till the heavy debt of injustice and 
cruelty is wiped out in national degradation and 
in blood. 1 would point out, further, amongst 
other things, small a matter asit may seem to 
some, but not small I am convinced, in the sight 
of God, to our observance of the day solemnly 
and yet ridiculously designated as a day of ‘‘fast- 
ing, humiliation, and prayer.’’—Has not the ap- 
pointment of that day, as it is now observed, 
degenerated into a solemn mockery of God?— 
Were the day kept as it ought to be kept, it could 
not fail to be attended with the approval and 


the blessing of Heaven—as it is, what is it but 
“a vain oblation’’—what is “it but iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting ?’’ 

I might enlarge this enumeration, but time 


will not permit. I[ have said enough to show 
tuat we deserve the judgments of Heaven, and 
I think that in the recent death of our Chief 
Magistrate, I see the elouding of Jehovah's 
brow, and the lifting up of his avenging arm.— 
But, O, Lord, in mercy spare thy people and 
give not thine heritage to reproach ! 

Surely, under such circumstances, it becomes 
us as a nation and as individuals, tu humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God—to ac- 
knowledge and to forsake the sins of which we 
may have been guilty, and to implore the fer- 
giveness of the great Father and governor of all 
the nations of the earti:. 

We should endeavor, my brethren, to draw 
from this afflictive event, all the improvement 
and instruction which it is se well calculated 
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convey. We should accustom ourselves in ev- 
ery dispensation, as we have endeavored to do 
in this, to read aright the book of God’s provi- 
dence and to inquire what lessons it may have 
tounfold for our “reproof, for our encourage- 
ment, for our instruction in righteousness.” — 
We should learn in particular from this event 
to set a bound and a limit to our earthly hopes 
and anticipations, and to feel that there is but 
one well grounded hepe which can never fail 
and never deceive its votary—and that ‘hope 
we have, an anchor of the soul, sure and sted- 
fast, which entereth into that which is within 
the veil." We should learn that in whatever 
state we are, we should therewith be content, 
in the conviction that every station, even that 
which appears to be the most highly favored and 
to which so many aspire, has its peculiar cares, 
and trials, and perils, and sorrows—and that 
death, the common lot of all, knocks at the 
palace gates as well as at the low browed door 
of the humblest cottage—and that God, (and 
ob, how unlike man in this respect as in every 
other,) is no respecter of persons—but in every 
nation, and in every state in life, he only that 
werketh righteousness is accepted with him. 
We should learn also to be resigned under 
every afflictive visitation of Divine justice and 
goodness, being assured that we shall never be 
called upon to suffer more than our iniquities de- 
servye,and that God chastises us, as a father cor- 
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rects and punishes the children of his love, for 
eur temporal and our eternal good: and more 
than this, that He never does send these correct- 
ive jndyments, unless they are required by our 
sins of forgetfulness or of disobedience—there- 
fore whenever they are sent it becomes us to in- 
quire wherein we have transgressed and where- 
in consists the remedy. 

Finally, my brethren, let me exhort you in 
the words of the text to “render unto all their 
dues—tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor.”” The great and good man who has'so 
recently been removed (great by reason of his 
station and good by reason of his virtues) de- 
mands from us as his dues, the tribute of our tears 
—the customary respect which should ever be 
paid to virtue, whether in the bighest or the 
lowest rank of society, and the honor which his 
elevated station emphatically claims. Pay then 
to his memory the honor which is due; to which- 
ever political party you may be attached, re- 


‘member that the office itself which he held is 


of no party, but is of the Constitution. Unite 
therefore with your fellow citizens in the demon- 
stration of respect which the city is about to 
evinee, and assist in showing to the world the 
sublime spectacle, hitherto confined to the mon- 
archies of the old world, of a whole people 
weeping at the tomb of their Chief Magistrate. 


—— 


THE TOURIST IN KERRY,—IRISH GAMES. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


With the original illustration, designed and engrated by eminent Artists in London and purchased 
from the London publisher expressly for the Boston Notion. 


The tourist in Kerry will be most agreeably 
disappointed if he imagine that his sources of in- 
formation and pleasure, in visiting it, are limit- 
ed to the far-famed lakes. Kerry abounds in 
natural wonders; and the beauty and grandeur 
of the scenes to which we have more especially 
teferred, may certainly be equalled, if not sur- 
passed, in other, although less celebrated, dis- 
tricts of the county ; above all, by the wild sub- 
limity of its sea-coast. It will be in our power 


to do little more than direct the attention of the 
5 


reader to the map, in order to convey an idea of 
the numerous bays and harbors by which itis 
indented from the Shannon to Bantry Bay. Our 
description of their advantages and attractions 
can be little more than a mere list of names of 
places, upon which Nature has abundantly 
lavished her rarest gifts. 

The town of Killarney may be dismissed ina 
sentence; the tourist will be satisfied with a 
drive through it; a short time ago, he was com- 
pelled to make it his head-quarters, but the inas 
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established on the borders of the lake have ruin- 
ed those of the streets, although there still exist 
many neat and convenient lodging-houses for 
the accommodation of visitors who object either 
to the cost or bustle of an hotel. In the year 
1830, the number of houses exceeded 1000; and 
the population was about 8000; both, however, 
have since largely increased. It has little or no 
trade; and the only approach te manufactures, 
are the toys made of Arbutus wood, which are 
purchased by strangers as souvenirs of the place: 
the best are made by a widow and her daughters, 
who have a shop in the High streét, immediate- 
ly opposite the Kenmare Arms. 

Before we direct the attention of the reader 
to the sea-coast of Kerry, we shall require him 
to visit another of the inland lakes, although 
from its proximity to the sea it appertains al- 
‘most as much to the ocean as the land—having, 
to aconsiderable extent, the advantages and at- 
tractions of both. The vicinity of Lough Carah 
has long been a terra incognita—partly owing to 
the fact that its beauties were unknown to, and 
consequently undescribed by, tourists—having 
been penetrated only by the sportsman, for whom 
it had, and has, temptations irresistible—and 
partly in consequence of the bad roads that led 
to it, and the ill accommodation provided for 
strangers when there. These obstructions to its 
fame are now ina great degree removed. There 
isa small and well-conducted inn, kept by an 
Englishman, at Glenbay, on the cvast of Castle- 
maine—on the high road to Iveragh and Cahir- 
ceveen—a tolerable centre for the sportsman and 
the tourist ; and it is more than likely that the 
Magillicuddy to whom the property belongs, 
will within a very short period build ‘a house of 
entertainment’ immediately adjoining the lake. 

Carah Lake lies about fifteen miles west of 
Killarney, and is approached by the high road 
to Killarglin,a miserable village, about four 
miles from the lake, where is also a small inn. 
The approach on this side, with the exception of 
the view of the Reeks, is uninteresting. It may 
be reached also by a new road, branching off 
from the former about ten miles from Killarney, 
and leading through a ravine in the Reeks call- 
ed Glouncetane, by the very beautiful lake of 
Coos, and through the valley of Glencar to the 
upper end of the lake. This road is on the eve 
of completion, and well deserves to be explored, 
as there are few parts of Ireland which exceed 
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the valley of Glencar in wild and solitary beauty 
The lake of Carah, taking its origin in this yal. 
ley, runs in a northerly direction to the sea, to 
which it is connected by the Carah river, about 
five miles in length, celebrated for its winter 
salmon-fishing. The length of the lake is about 
seven miles, and its breadth varies from two to 
four. It is divided into upper and lower. The 
lower, which is widest and least picturesque, is 
however a very fine sheet of water, and contains 
many objects of interest. From this point is 
obtained one of the best views of the Reeks.— 
‘Lhe mountains on the eastern side terminate in 
that of Gortnagloron ; it is almost perpendicular 
and luxuriantly wooded. One of the chain con- 
tains a singular cave—the retreat of a band of 
Rapparees in the olden time. The upper lake 
may be classed among the grandest and most 
beautiful of the lakes of Kerry, being little, if at 
all, inferior to its more celebrated namesake of 
Killarney. The mountains here open, surround- 
ing Glencar like an immense amphitheatre, at 
the distance of five or six miles, rising one above 
the other in endless varieties, with the Reeks— 
and Carran-Tuel towering high above the rest, 


The lake terminates in a long river or bay, navi- 


gable for about two miles, running up into the 
glen between scenery of surpassing beauty*. 
Postponing, for a while, our descriptive de- 
tails of the wildest, but perhaps most picturesque 
of the Irish counties, we shall take some note of 
the games in fayir with the peasants of the 





* ‘This river ceases to be navigable ata place called 
Blackstones, where the river from the mountains rushes 
into it, through large masses of black rock, from whence 
its name. At this spot, one of the prettiest on the Jake, 
Petty, the ancestor of thle Lansdowne family , establish- 
ed, about the end of the seventeenth century, a little 
colony of Englishmen, who selected the site for a 
foundry for smelting iron, both for the convenience of 
water carriage, and the neighborhood of the large for- 
ests that then covered the country. Of this little settle- 
ment there stil] exist very interesting remains, their fur- 
nace is almost perfect, surrounded with large heaps of 
clinkers, the residue of the iron stove, and the ruined 
gables of their habitations, amongst which can be dis- 
eovered that of their clergyman and their chapel. A 
very peculiar interest attaches to those remains of by- 

one industry. The destruction of the Irish woods must 
ire beena very profitable speculation, which could 
have induced them to encounter the many difficulties of 
their situation, where they were obliged to form their 
little gardens on the bare rocks with earth broughta 
distance of many miles, and where their only communi- 
cation for provisions and the export of their iron was by 
the lake. Large masses ef iron have been found im 
turning up the ground; aad the hops they planted for 
their ale are now growing wild in the woods. They re- 
mained some years in the country; until, mdeed, they 
had consumed nearly a!! the timber. 
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county,and then introduce the reader to a scene 
and a character peculiar to Kerry—the ‘Hedge 
School,’ and the ‘Poor Scholar.’ 

Jn some parts they have a singular and primi- 
tive mode of playing at backgammon in the 
fields. 
board’ of large size ; flat stones are used for the 
men; and to perform the business of dice, a per- 


The turf is cut out, so as to make ‘a 


son sits with his back to the players, and calls 
out whatever cast he pleases ; upon this prin- 
ciple the play isconducted. But the great game 
in Kerry, and indeed throughout the South, is 
the game of ‘Hurley’—a game rather rare, al- 
though not unknown,in England*. It isa fine, 
manly exercise, with sufficient of danger to pro- 


duce excitement; and is, indeed, par excellence, 
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the ball, the wickets or goals being previously 





* In ‘Hone’s Every-Day Book,’ hurling is deseribed 
asagame ‘peculiar to Cornwall.’ According to the 
account there given, it differs materially from the Trish 
game ‘It is played with a wooden ball about three 
inches in diameter, Covered with a plate of silver, which 
8 sometimes gilt, and has commonly a motto—‘Fair 
playis good play.’ The success depended on catching 

¢ ball dexterously when thrown up, or dealt, and 
carrying it off expeditiously, in spite of all opposition 
from the adverse party ; or, if that be impossible, throw- 
ing it into the hands ef a partner who, in his turn, exerts 
his efforts to convey it to his own goal, which is often 
three or four miles distant.’ 
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the game of the peasantry of Ireland. To bean 


expert hurler, a man must possess athletic pow- 
ers of no ordinary character ; 


he must have a 
quick eye, a ready hand, and a strong arm; he 
must be a good runner, a skilful wrestler, and 
withal patient as well as resolute. In some re- 
spects, it resembles cricket; but the rules, and 
the form of the bats, are altogether different ; the 
bat of the cricketer being straight and that of 
the hurler crooked, as shown in the accompany- 
ing print. 

The forms of the game are these :—the play- 
ers, sometimes to the number of fifty or sixty, 
being chosen for each side, they are arranged 
(usually bare-foot) in two opposing ranks, with 
their hurleys crossed, te await the tossing up of 


fixed at the extremities of the hurling-green, 
which, from the nature of the play, is required 
to be a level extensive plain. Then, there are 
two picked men chosen to keep the goal on each 
side, over whom the opposing party places equal- 
ly tried men as acounterpoise ; the duty of these 
goal-keepers being to arrest the ball in case of 
its near approach to that station, and return it 
back towards that of the opposite party, while 
those placed over them exert all their energies 
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to drive it through the wicket. All prelimina- 
ries being adjusted, the leaders take their places 
in the centre. A person is chosen to throw up 
the ball, which is done as straight as possible, 
when the whole party, withdrawing their hur- 
leys, stand with them elevated, to receive and 
strike it in its descent; now comes the crash of 
mimic war, hurleys rattle against hurleys—the 
ball is struck and re-struck, often for several 
minutes, without advaneing much nearer to 
either goal; and when some one is lucky eneugh 
to get a clear ‘pluck’ at it, it is sent flying over 
the field. It is now followed by the entire party 
at their utmost speed ; the men grapple, wrestle, 
and toss each other with amazing agility, neither 
victor nor vanquished waiting te take breath, 
but following the course of the rolling and fly- 
ing prize; the best runners watch each other, 
and keep almost shoulder to shoulder through 
the play, and the best wrestlers keep as close on 
them as possible, te arrest or impede their pro- 
gress. The ball must not be taken from the 
ground by the hand; and the tact and skill 
shown in taking it on the point of the hurley, 
and running with it half the length of the field, 
and when too closely pressed, striking it towards 
the goal, is a matter of astonishment to those 
who are but slightly acquainted with the play. 
At the goal, is the chief brunt of the battle. The 
goal-keepers receive the prize, and are opposed 
by those set over them ; the struggle is tremen- 
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dous—every power of strength and skill is exert. 
ed; while the parties trom opposite sides of the 
field run at full speed to support their men en- 
gaged in the conflict; then the tossing and 
straining is at its height; the men often lying 
in dozens side by side on the grass, while the 
ball is returned by some strong arm again, flying 
above their heads, towards the other goal.— 
Thus, for hours has the contention been carried 
on, and frequently the darkness of night arrests 
the game without giving victory to either side. 
It is often attended with dangerous, and some- 
times with fatal, results*. 





* Matches are made, sometimes, between different 
town-lands or parishes, sometimes by barony against 
barony, and not unfrequently county against county j— 
when the ‘crack men’ from the most distant parts are 
selected, and the interest excited is proportionably great. 
About half a eentury ago, there was a great match 
played in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, between the Mun- 
ster men and the men of Leinster. It was got up by 
the then Lord Lieutenant and other sporting noblemen, 
and was attended by all the nobility and gentry belong- 
ing to the Vice-Regal Court, and the beauty and fashion 
of the Irish capital and its vicinity. ‘The victory was 
contended for, a long time, with varied success ; and at 
last it was decided in favor of the Munster men, by one 
of that party running with the ball on the point of his 
hurley, and striking it through the open windows of the 
Vice-Regal carriage, and by that manceuvre baffling 
the vigilance of the Leinster goals-men, and driving it 
in triumph —— the goal. This man is still living; 
his name is Mat Healy, and he has been many years a 
resident in London. Between twenty-five and thirty 
zene ago, there were several good matches played on 

ing y , between the men of St. Giles’s 
and those of the eastern parts of the metropolis ; the 
affair being got up My the then notorious Lord Barry- 
more, and other noblemen who led the sporting circles 
of the time. 
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WHY ARE THEY SHUT? 


BY HORACE sMITH. 


“Let us = through, and none shall do you any 
hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him.”—I. 
MaccaBEEs. 


MapaMeE pve SracEt., as well as many other 
pious and enlightened foreigners, have con- 
demned our English custom of closing a!l places 
of public worship excepting on the Sabbath, as 
tantamount to a denial of religion, or at least of 
devout meditation inits most appropriate locali- 
ty, on six days out of the seven. They do not 
require that service should be daily solemnized, 
asitis in Catholic countries, (though it ought, 
I suspect, to be more frequently performed in our 
own, if the canon law and the rubrick were lit- 
erally obeyed,) but they urge that much good 
might be effected by leaving our Cathedrals and 
Churches constantly open, as inevitable stimu- 


lants of devout feeling ane perhaps of occasion- 
al thanksgiving, or prayerful reflection, to those 
who might visit them, however casually or hasti- 
ly. It has been objected, that where there are 
doors ateach extremity, the sacied edifices 
might be used as mere thoroughfares or short 
cuts, as 18 frequently the case upon the contin- 
ent. And why should they not, if we admitthe 
possibility that while hundreds may pass through 
unreflecting and unbenefited,a single individ- 
ual may feel and durably retain the hallowing 
influence of the place, however hurried may be 
his transit? As Eternity hangs from the pres- 
ent moment, so may the amendment of a whole 
life depend upon a passing impression. Grace 
may be vouchsafed even to the supplication of 
an instant. There is no presumption in the 
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well-known epitaph ona man killed by a fall 
from his horse— 


‘Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I asked, and mercy found.’ 


Why should we not, therefore, avail ourselves 
of every accessory, every stimulant and situa- 
tion, that may awaken holy feelings and as- 
pirations, however transitory ; and what so like- 
ly to elicit them, what spectacle or site so sug- 
gestive and sanctifying, as the interior of a sa- 
cred edifice ? 

Contemplating, as | do, the whole world asa 
vast natural temple, whose lamps are the glori- 
ous firmamental lights, whose choir the min- 
gled voices of all living things, whose organ 
the sonorous euphony of winds and waves, 
whose congregation the vast brotherhood of man 
—I can never cast my eyes over the three- 
leaved bible of earth, sea, and sky, without holy 
impressions, which, | would humbly hope, have 
tended to convert every day into a Sabbath, and 
have exercised a practical influence upon my 
life. From the mass of mankind, as I ain well 
aware, it were vain to expect any such ab- 
stract or creative imaginings ;—the more neces- 
sary isit that they should be supplied with all 
such visible and tangible aids as may elevate 
their minds as often as possible from their daily 
grovellings into » higher and a happiet sphere. 
In point of suggestiveness, our simple, unadorn- 
ed, and spiritual Protestant Churches, have be- 
come a sort of ‘caviare to the million,’ whose 
imagination can only be stimulated through the 
instrumentality of the senses. There is a me- 
dium between idolatry and admiration, between 
the worship of images and pictures, or a belief 
in the intercession of saints, and the whole- 
some use of types and emblems, as stimulants 
to pious yearnings ; or a reverence for particu- 
lar tombs and monuments, as sources cf elevat- 
ing association with the past or the future. For 
one over-apprehensive visionary whose devotion 

may be pushed into idolatry by the sight of re- 
ligious sculptures or paintings, there are at least 
a hundred of our phlegmatic and unimaginative 
countrymen, whose piety remains altogether 
dormant for want of some such awakening bar- 
bingers and appellants. Ina choice between 
the certain indifference of many, and the pos- 
sible observation ofa few, we should be more 
anxious to animate the faith of the former, than 
fearful thatthe {sith of the latter may become 
toe lively 

Stated worship has been chiefly instituted for 
the people ; andif we cannot bring their minds 
up to religion as a spiritual absiraction, we must 
bring the religion down to the level of their 
apprehensions in the best way wecan Shrines, 
images, and paintings, are but so many conduc- 
tors, which bring down the light from heaven 
and direct itinto a safe channel. Of their ele- 
vating influence upon art, in drawing forth the 
divinity of genius, whose works, thus inspired, 
elicit in their turn the devout yearnings of the 
spectator, thus engendering a holy action and 

Teaction, I need not adduce instances, for the 

fact has been established in all times and in all 
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countries where Religion has availed herself of 
the Artist’s aid. If weare to banish fron our 
Churches the poetry of painting aad scu pture, 
why not proscribe the Muse herself, an: sup- 
press the Psalms? Why not interdict the music 
ef the choir ” 

The folowing stanzas were composed while 
the author was sitting outsidea Country Church 
in Sussex, much regretting that, asit was a 
week day, he could not gain admittance to the 
interior of the sacred edifice :— 


Why are our churches shut with jealous care, 
Bolted and barred against eur bosoms’ yearning, 
Save for the few short hours of Sabbath prayer, 
With the bell’s tolling a returning ? 
hy are they shut? 


If with diurnal drudgeries o’er-wrought, 
Or sick of dissipation’s dull vagaries, 
We wish to snatch one little space for thought, 
Or hely respite, in our sanctuaries, 
Why are they shut ? 


What! shall the Church, the house of Prayer no more 
Give tacit notice from its fastened portals, 
That for six days ’tis useless to adore, 
Since Gen will hold no eommunings with mortals ? 
Why are they shut ? 


Are there no sinners in the churchless week 
Who wish to sanctify a vowed repentance ? 
Are there no hearts bereft which fain would seek 
The only balm for Death’s unpitying sentence 1? 
W hy are they shut ? 


Are there no poor, no wronged, no heirs of grief, 
No sick, who, when their strength or courage falters, 
Long for a moment’s respite or relief. 
By kneeling at the Gop or Mercy’s altars? 
Why are they shut ? 


Are there no wicked whom, if tempted in, 
Some qualm of conscience or devout suggestion 
Might saddenly redeem from future sin ? 
Oh! if there be, how solemn is the question, 
Why are they shut ? 


In foreign climes mechanics leave their tasks 
To breathe a passing prayer in their Cathedrals: 
There they have week-day shrines, and ne one asks, 
When ow would kneel to them, andcount his bead- 
rolls 
; Why are they shut ? 


Seeing them enter sad and discontented, 
To quit those cheering fanes with looks of gladness,— 
How often have my thoughts to ours reverted! 
How oft have I exclaimed, in tones of sadness, 
Why are they shut ? 


For who within a Parish Church can stroll, 
Wrapt in its week-day stillness and vacation, 
Nor feel that in the very air his soul 
Receives a sweet and hallowing lustration ? 
Wby are they shut? 


The vacant pews, blank aisles, and empty choir, 
Allin a deep sepulchral silence shrouded, 
An awe more solemn and intense inspire, 
Than when with Sabbath congregations crowded. 
'y are they shat ? 


The echoes of our footsteps, as we tread 
On hollow graves, are spiritual voices ; 
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And holding mental converse with the dead 
In holy reveries our soul rejoices. 
Why are they shut ? 


If there be one—one only—who might share 





The Distinctive Die. 


This sanetifying week-day adoration, 
Were but our Churches open to his prayer, 
Why—lI demand with earnest iteration— 
Why are they shut? 


_—— 


THE DISTINCTIVE DIE. 
[From the British Miscellany for April.] 


BY HENRY 


COCKTON. 


AUTHOR OF ‘* VALENTINE VOX ’’—‘* GEORGE ST.GEORGE JULI.N,”’ &c. 


Wuen the science of Phrenology shall have 
established an universal Lynch Law, by virtue 
of the testimony of a man’s own organs being 
considered legal evidence against him, it must 
be abundantly manifest to all, save those who 
are either extremely thick-headed, or whose 
organs are rather suspiciously developed, that 
such perfection will be held to be a sound con- 
stitutional comfort per se, by every regular phi- 
lanthropist alive. 

Happily, however, there is no real necessity 
for waiting until Trial by Phrenology shall 
have totally superseded our present corrupt sys- 
tem of Trial by Jury, in order to illustrate the 
strictly scientific proposition, that there is 
among men no organ so universally developed 
by either the cerebellum or the cerebrum, as that 
of Philoprogenitiveness proper. Its influence, 
moreover, is most powerful] : if viewed solely 
with reference toa man’s own offspring, noth- 
ing can surpass it in point ofstrength : it is shed 
upon every infant, in every social sphere, from 
the royal angel to the dustman’s duck. 

Such being the case, then, it w_]l not, by the in- 
tellectual be deemed extraordinary, that Thomas 
Trimmer, the respectable individual now 
about to be introduced, should have had this 
particular organ large. It will be, notwithstand- 
ing, quite right toexplain, that its influence, 
previously to his own little stranger being wel- 
comed, had been socompletely unfelt that he 
never gave the children of his friends the appari- 
tion of a glance, although subsequently to that 
important period of history, he amused, caress- 
ed, and romped with them all, witha daring 
disregard of those natural consequences with 
which such temerity commonly teems; for he 
loved them, and they loved him ; even with 
those who were old enough to judge of the hu- 
man countenance, he was a favorite, he was so 
ugly. 

It is, of course, well known there are several 
species of ugliness which are repulsive ; but the 
ugliness of this gentleman was of an interest- 
ing caste. His laugh was the most contagious 
laugh ever beheld; tor as he brought every 
muscle into play, he laughed completely all over 
his face, which was very agreeable. But, in- 
dependently ot this pleasing characteristic, there 
wasa peculiar charm about his figure ; for al- 
though he was short, he was strikingly plump, 


and as he prided himseif espectully upon the un- 
deniably fashionable cut of his clothes, his ap- 
pearance, on the whole, was unique. 

Now, thata man thus gifted should have an 

amiable, elegant wife, is not marvellous ; the 
fact, therefore, of Mrs. Trimmer being elegant 
and amiable, is not stated with the view of in- 
ducing the world to wonder but in order to 
show how natural it was for Trimmer himself to 
be happy ; for happy, deed, he was, very hap- 
py, and so was Mrs. Trimmer ; they loved each 
other fondly, and when the heir arrived, he was, 
in the estimation of both, the mest extraordi- 
nary specimen of his species ever invented. In 
the annals of infants not one could be found re- 
motely comparable withhim. He was, indeed, 
a phenomenon ; there vas nothing atall like him 
alive. He had ten of the most remarkable does in 
nature! and so extremely precocious was he, 
that before he was ten months old he could ac- 
tually lie upon his back, bring the two great 
ones up to his mouth, and continue to suck them, 
like an angel, for hours! Nor was this all! 
Not by any means ; no—in less than twelve 
months from the period of his birth, he had three 
of the most wonderful teeth that ever sprang 
fromhuman gums. They were perfectly unpar- 
alleied teeth. Nothing like them had ever been 
seen. And he would show them !—it was amaz- 
ing how that child would show those three teeth. 
Nor did he stop ever here! One morning,a 
fourth was discovered in the act of peeping 
through, and that discovery led to circumstances 
which render that particular morning memora- 
ble—circumstances which itis now deemed cor- 
reet to record. 

Philosophers who have dived to any depth in 
to the study of human motives, have, in al] pro- 
bability, observed that children, in general, are 
extremely fond of paper; but whether philoso- 
phers have, in reality, observed this or not, it 
may be stated, that children in general are, and 
that the value of any paper within reach, is not, 
in their view, a matter of the smallest imper- 
tance, for they would as soon tear upa five 
pound note as they would pick to bits a five- 
cent-and-a-half representative of the beautiful 
currency of Natchez or Mississippi. 

The propriety of alluding to this fact, may 
not, at present, perhaps, be very apparent; but 
anon, it will be seen how this singular fond- 
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ness for paper produced those results which have 
now to be explained. 

Having somewhat miraculously discovered 
this fourth fancy tooth, Mrs. Trimmer, in the 
pride of her heart, rashed into the parlor, with 
the view of showing the novel production to 
papa; and as the sight of it threw them both 
into a state of inexpressible rapture, the infant 
managed, unperceived, to pluck a note from the 
joyous bosom of Mrs, Trimmer, and to hold it 
tightly until she had quitted the room alone. 

She had scarcely, however, left a single in- 
stant betere Trimmer, while dancing and sing- 
ing and lavishing the usual endearments upon 
his own little beauty, saw this horrid note, of 
which the coatents were as follows :— 


‘My dearest Love, 

Indeed, it delights me to think that I shall, this even- 
iug, pass anothir happy hour with you alone. It was 
kind of you to inform ine that Trimmer dines out, and 
I will give you a thousand kisses for that act of kind- 
ness; but till seven, my sweetest, adieu, and believe 
me to be ever your own ALFRED.’ 
Trimmer groaned on reading this, he groaned 
fiercely: and having pursed his lips and kmtted 
hs brows, groaned again. 

‘Is it possible ?’? he exclaimed, as the perspi- 
ration sprang from every pore. ‘Is it, canit be, 
possible! Woman!—woman! oh! woman!— 
Another happy hour!’ he added, on recurring 
with a fiend-like smile to this most unhappy 
note. ‘He dines out!—does he? a thousand 
kisses !—I should like to catch himatit! Come 
here, you little wretch!’ he continued, placing 
the infant upon his knee, and Jooking at it with 
an expression of the mostintense severity. ¢ If 
you could tell tales! if you knew what I wish 
to know !—What likeness is there between us? 
{s that my nose? Is that mouth like mine ?— 
Would | own such a mouth? You miserable 
little imp—I almost hate you!’ 

As the infant had been by no means accus- 
tomed to such extremely harsh language, he be- 
gan to express his feelings of indignation in the 
usual manner, when Trimmer, with an aspect 
of disgust, rolled him roughly upon the rug, 
and rang the bell. 

‘Take that kid from the room,’ said he, furi- 
ously, as the servant entered; ‘1’ll not have the 
little wretch squalling here.’ 

The girl looked at her master with an expres- 
sion of amazement; for she really did not know 
what to make of it all! Instead, however, of 
calling upon him to explain, she demanded an 
immeJiate explanation of the child. 

‘What is the masser wis se little man?’ she 
cried. ‘What is the masser wis my littly ducks 
ofdiamonds? Never mindsen!—come and tell 
me all about it' Come sen!—and sen we’ll go 
tbroady. There!—bless his little heart sen!— 
Isn’t he a little ducks?” 

‘I’m a miserable man!’ exclaimed Trimmer, 
intensely, on being left alone. * Who would have 
thought it? Who could have conceived it to be 
possible ?—1"ll strangle him! And as for her! 
~Monstrous hypocrisy! Oh! monstrous !— 
What's tobe done? How am I toact? Shall 
Itell her at once that I have discnvered her per- 
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fidy, or shall | watch her, and thereby deprive 
the base creature of the power to‘deny her 
shameless conduct ?’ 

‘Dear Tom! Why what on earth is the mat- 
ter *’ exclaimed the lady, as she entered into the 
room atthis moment with the infant in her 
arms. 

‘The matter, madam!’ echoed Trimmer, with 
a look of scorn. 

‘Why, what in the name of goodness can this 
mean ?’ 

‘Do you, madam,’ said Trimmer, severely, 
and he trembled with violence as he spoke.— 
‘Do you perceive any resemblance between that 
child and me?’ 

‘Resemblance!’ said the lady, who could not 
assert with the slightest show of truth that she 
did, simply because there really was none.— 
‘Why he may resemble you more as he grows 
up. It's impossible to say ; children at his age 
are so much alike.’ 

‘That's the misery. They are much alike!— 
That’s the germ of impunity for baseness.— 
There should be some distinctive die, madam !— 
some DISTINCTIVE DIE!’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Mean, madam! Can you thus shamelessly 
look in my face, and, with the calmness of inno- 
cence, ask what I mean?’ 

‘Shamelessly look in your face! 
a mouster !” 

‘I know it! I feel it! 
lived to see this day !” 

‘I will not put up with it, sir! 
very ill! 
ty.’ 


Tom, you are 
That ever I should have 


You treat me 
My father shall know of your cruel- 


‘Weep, madam, weep! But oh! that I could 
see you weep for shame !’ 


‘Shame! What is it you mean,sir? I insist 
upon knowing what you mean!’ 
‘I dine out this evening, do[ not? You will 


pass, madam, another happy hour alone! A 
thousand sweet kisses.—Oh! model of deception! 
—you amaze me!’ 

‘You amaze me, sir!’ 

‘Leave the room, madam!’ 

‘Ihave never before disobeyed you ; but [ will 
not leave the room!—nor shall you, sir! until 
you have explained.’ 

‘Do you require an explanation?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Then do you happen,’ said he, with a most 
sarcastic sneer, as he held the dreadful note in 
his left hand, and violently struck it with his 
right: ‘do you happen to have seen this hand- 
writing before ?’ 

‘{ have—it is that of Captain Todd.’ 

‘The devil fly away with Captain Todd !—And 
can you stand confessed—can you stand there 
and proclaim your shame—-without even a 
blush !? 

The lady smiled. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Trimmer. 
thus abandoned !” 

‘{ have a great mind te tease you, Tom! [ 
now perceive what you mean. It would serve 


‘And are you 


you quite right, sir!—you richly deserve it.’ 
Though my heart is tor- 


‘Tease me, madam! 
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tured, though my fond hopes are blighted,though 
you have driven me almost to madness, | am not 
to be played with like a child!’ 

‘And is he jealous!’ 

‘No, madam, I am not jealous; but I will be 
satisfied !’ 

*Do you see this envelope, Tom ?’ 

Trimmer snatched it from her hand when she 
had drawn it from her bosom, and found it ad- 
dresaed to his sister ! 

‘Harriet!’ he exclaimed, ‘was this sent to 
Harriet ?’ 

‘Why, of course!’ 

Trimmer dropped both the note and the en- 
velope, and stood for a moment as if petrified. 

‘Fool!’ said he at length. ‘Oh!—tcol!’ 

‘Are you satisfied, sir ?’ 

‘Oh! Maria, forgive me!’ 

‘Indeed, sir, 1 shall not. I have given you 
no cause to doubt my fidelity and will not toler- 
ate your unjust suspicions. Thisis all for which 
you jealous creatures care! You pay no regard 
whatever to our feelings. Oh, no—wound us 
as you will; charge us with whatever wicked- 
ness you will; you imagine, when you find that 
you are in error, that all you have to say is, 
‘Maria, forgive me!’ Indeed, I'll do nothing of 
the sort.’ 

‘ But I’m really very sorry; I am, upon my 
honor. [am fit to strike my head off, for being 
such an ass. [, indeed, had no idea that they 
corresponded now; nor did I aven know that 
his name was Alfred !’ ! 

‘You should have inquired, sir, instead of at 
once accusing me of wickedness. 1 am sur- 
prised at you!’ 

‘Il am wrong, my love; I know that] am 
wrong; and am anxious to make all the repara- 
tion in my power; what can I do, what can [ 
say, more!’ 

‘Tom! Is it notamazing, that those who pro- 
fess to love their wives—nay, who do love them 
fondly—should be so anxious to catch at every 
word, at every thought, having reference totheir 
infidelity, when they know that the suspicions 
thus engendered, may alone, however baseless 
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they may be, have the direct effect of withering 
their happiness for ever ?’ 

‘Maria; as a husband and wife are morally 
one, so all men who are jealous of the r own 
honor, must, of necessity, be jealous of the honor 
of their wives.’ 

‘Nay, but when men are jealous, they appear 
to be most anxious to have their suspicions con. 
firmed !’ 

‘Not when they really love. That is the case 
on'y with those who wish to repudiate their 
wives. Do you think, now, that J would rather 
have my suspicions confirmed than removed?’ 

‘I den’t know.’ 

‘You do know, Maria! 
would not. 
to me.’ 

‘Indeed, I know nothing of the sort. You 
are very cruel, Tom. | have a great mind to 
be seriously angry with you.’ 

‘Come! you must forgive me! 
sist ?” 

At this moment his look was so droll that she 
could not help smiling, and the moment he per- 
ceived that, he kissed her with uafeigned affec- 
tion. 

‘This is the way in which you cruel creatures 
triumph over our weakness,’ she ebserved.— 
‘But, indeed, I will not love you, if you are 
jealous.’ 

*[’ll be jealous no more. I am now so happy, 
that I could almost be tempted to let Captain 
Todd come to the house when te pleased. And 
you, my little beauty!’ he added, taking the 
infant in his arms, ‘why, I might have been 
sure, as far as you were concerned !—those little 
laughing eyes of yours might alone have con- 
vinced me!’ 

Still he strong!y felt, that im the absence of 
every test we are left completely in the dark 
upon the subject, it would be quite as well, not 
only as an improvement upon phrenology, but 
as a means of effectually preventing all mis- 
takes, if every child were born with some pis 
TINCTIVE DIE. 


You know that I 
You know that you are all the world 


Can you te- 
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BY R. SHELTON 


Man’s life is hut a voyage. By the shore 
Ofsunny Youth his barque awhile doth float, 

’ Till comes the fresh'ning of the breeze and tide, 
And sends it far abroad. There with the waves 
It buffets bravely ,---holds its constant course, 
Despite of hell or tempest—passes ships 

Of statelier size and sail,---is left itself 

Far, far behind by little tiny boats 
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One scarce would trust upon a waveless lake -- 
Reaches the port of Age with battered hulk, 

(If it escape the hidden rocks which make 

‘The sea of Time most dangerous,)---and at last, 
Its broken planks bestrew the rugged strand ! 
---Happy, methinks, are they who glide between 
The banks of some fair river, nor speed forth 
Dailying with Danger on Life’s troubled sea. 








